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The    President's    Assassination   in    Eu- 
'  uo»'e. — The  steamship  Hibernian,  which  waa 
I  intercepted  off  Port    au    Basque,    May    6,  en 
I  route  to  Quebec,   brings    European  advices  to 
i  April  28,  five  days  later.     The  news  of  theas- 
'  saseination  of  the  President  caused  a  profound 
impression   throughout   England    and  on  the 
Continent.     April  27th,    Earl   Russell   in  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  and  SiT  George  Gray 
in  behalf  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  lor  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Queen,  expressing  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation   at    the    assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  piaying  Her  Majesty  to  commu- 
nicate that  expression  of  feeling  to  the  Ameri- 
i  can     govemmtnt.     In    Liverpool     two     great 
meetings  were  held  and   resolutions  unanimous 
ly  adopted  expressing  horror  and  deep  sorrow 
at  the    assassination.     The    Commercial  body 
of  London,  and  other  official  bodies  in  various 
towns  met  and     adopted   similar    resolutions. 
The  Americans  met  in  London  and  adjourned 
until  May  1,  when  Mr.  Adams  will  preside  at 
a  mass  meeting    of  Americans    in    St.  James 
Hall.     The     Italian     Chamber    of   Deputies 
adopted  an  address    expressing    grief,  and  the 
Chamber  was  draped   in  mourning.     In  Paris 
the  news  caused  profound  regrtt  and  indigna- 
tion.    The  rebel    Mason    repudiates  the  crime 
it.  behalf  of  the  confederacy. 


French  Testimony  to  Mit.  Lincoln.— The 
Count  dt>  Paris,  the  grandson  of  Louis  Phi^ppe 
and  the  present  head  of  the  Orleans  family,  has 
written  a  letter  to  Senator  Sumner  relative  to  the 
death  of  President  Lincoln.    He  says: — 

•  •  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  add  my  voice  to 
the  unanimous  exproslons  of  sympathy  offered 
by  Europe  to  your  fellow-citizens,  if  my  personal 
relations  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  henceforth  will 
I  remain  among  the  most  precious  recollections  of 
my  youth,  had  not  added  something  in  my  eyes  to 
the  magnitude  of  that  public  calamity.  My 
brother  and  myself  will  both  always  gratefully 
remember  the  way  in  which  he  admitted  us   four 

J  rears  ago  liito  the  Federal  army,  the  opportunity 
te  then  gave  us  to  serve  a  cause  to  which  we  al- 
ready felt  t»  ami  by  our  family  traditions,  our 
sympathies  as  Frenchmen  and  our  political  creed. 
"Those  who  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  during  that  great 
ordeal,  when  everybody  seemed  to  conspire  against 
the  salvation  of  the  republic,  will  never  forget  the 
honest  man  who,  without  personal  ambition,  al- 
ways supported  by  a  strong  perception  of  his  du- 
ties, deserved  eo  be  called  emphalically  a  great  cit- 
y.i-u.  And  when  the  dreadful  crisis  during  which 
he  presided  over  the  destinies  of  America  will  be- 
long  to  history,  when  its  bloody  track  will  disap- 
pear under   the  rapid    growth  of  an  invigorated 

'ation  and  a  regenerated   community,  people  will 

»ly  remember  its  ben'sllcial  results,  the  destruc- 
tion of  slavery,  the  preservation  of  free  institu- 
tions, and  will  ever  associate  with  them  the  name 
of  Mr.  Lincoln." 

Kiis-uiu  Coudplcnce. 
M.  De  Stoeckl,  the  Russian  Minister,  receutly 
read  to  the  President  the  eloqueul  instructions  ol 
Prince  GortschakolT.lhe  Miuister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
at  St.  Petersburg,  of  which  the  subjoined  is  a  trans- 
lation: 

St.  Petkksbijiiu,  April  16,  likifi  — 8ir:— The  telegraph 
lifts  brought  us  the  iiewi  of  the  tluulile  ci  into  by  which 
the  President  .  f  the  United  States  has  fallen  u  victim 
and  Mr.  Seward  barely  escaped.  The  blow  which  has 
§  truck  Mr.  Lincoln,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  seem- 
ed about  to  harvest  the  inn's  of  bis  euorgy  and  perse- 
verance,  DM  been  deeply  felt  in  itussla.  Dec-use  of 
the  Absence  of  the  Emperor,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
receive  and  transmit  to  you  the  sentiment**  of  lm  im- 
perial Majesty.  Being  aciiue.iuteil,  nevertheless,  v.'ith 
those  which  our  august  m  >eter  entertains  towards  Che 
United  Slates  of  Ann  r  ,<  a  it  is  eaay  for  in.  to  realise  in 
advance  the  lmpr  salon  whieb  the  news  of  this  odiouf 
clime  will  cause  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  experience  1 
have  hastened  to  testify  to  General  Oluy  the  earubsl 
and  cordial  sympathy  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  with  the 
Federal  government.  Please  to  express  this  u  the 
warmest  terms  to  President  Johnson,  addiDg  thereto 
our  mo*t  sincere  wishes  that  this  new  and  grievous 
trial  may  not  impede  the  ouward  march  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  toward  the  re-estabiisbment  of  the  Union 
and  of  that  concord  wblch  a  e  the  sources  of  its  power 
and  of  its  prosperity. 

■'Beceive,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  very  distinguish- 
ed consideration.  Goktscuaitoij  f. 

"To  His  Excellency,  M.  Stoeokl." 

'      Oifl'IOIAL    NOTJS  OIT  SYMPA'tUV  FROM    PltUBSlA.  I 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  otiicial  note 
addressed  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
his  Prussian  Majesty  to  Mr.  Judd,  the  Minister  of 
the  United  States  at  Berlin,  relative  to  the  murder  I 
of  President  Lincoln  and  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  Secretary  Seward:  ,     S 

Dublin,  April  27,  1605.— The  royal  government 
is  deeply  grieved  by  the  news  received  by  the  mail 
yesterday  of  the  murder  of  President  Lincoln  and 
the  simultaneous  attempt  ob  the  life  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Seward, 

In  consequence  of  the  so  happily  established 
friendly  relations  between  Prussia  aud  the  United 
States,  \l  falls  ppou  the  undersigned^  tosannounce 
to  that  government  r,ti£  si(.icerft  sympathy  of  ih» 
royal  government  in  the  heUVy  bereavement  which 
has  been  inflicted  by  tins  crime,  and  therefore  re- 
spectlully  request  Mr.  Judd  to  transmit  the  ex- 
piessions  ot  ibis  sentiment  to  bis  guverment.  The 
undersigned  has  the  honor,  A,c,  jBismabk. 

Hon.  Mr.  Judo,  &p. 


Thh  Tebbiblb  News  Abboad.  A  Toronto 
iILspatcli  says  the  nevs  of  President  Lincoln's  as- 
=asaination  created  a  profound  sensation:  i'lie 
feeling  of  grief  of  the  Canadian  people  i^  intense, 
iinil  it  is  contemplated  to  give  some  public  expres- 
sion to  it.  Av  Montrc.il  the  leading  citizens  sigued 
a  requisition  asking  the  Mayor  to  call  ;i  public 
meeting  to  express  horror  at  the  terrible  deed.  All 
the  flags  in  the  city  were  at  half-mast.  At  St. 
John,  >f.  B.,  iinh'Ci  ul  sorrow  was  cxpressid,  and 
the  vessels  in  port  displayed  their  colors  at  unlf- 
ina.U.  At  Halifax  the  blockade  runner  Oolosiel 
Lamb  was  gaily  decked  with  dags,  but  they  were 
ordered  Jowu  by  the  naval  authorities. 


Tbe  Helleulc   Ureebtt  on  the  Overthrow 

of  •  •>*>  Rebellion  and  the  Atibaaaluatlon 

Of  Mr.  lluculu. 

On  tlie  87th  of  April  the  Hellenic  Greeks  of  Con- 
stantinople Bent  to  Hod.  E.  Joy  Morris,  American 
minister  to  Turkey,  an  address  of  congratulation  on 
tbe  over  th  wrow  of  the  slaveholdlng  rebellion,  con- 
cluding as  follows : 

The  last  Amerloan  struggle  must  be  Inscribed 
with  golden  letters  In  the  annals  o(  history,  (or  it 
was  a  battle  for  the  dearest  rights  of  man.  All  man- 
kind participate  In  the  benefits  of  the  victory 
aobleved,  and  from  all  parts  or  the  world  the  thanks 
ol  sympathizing  millions  are  tendered  to  the  Ame- 
rican people  for  tbe  constancy  and  valor  through 
wbloh  the  oause  of  right  was  finally  orowned  with, 
success.  .  , 

Aooept,  honored  sir,  these  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions ol  tbe  Greeks  of  Constantinople ;  and  may 
Ood  Inspire  other  nations  to  a  similar  exhibition  of 
heroic  virtue  when  their  liberty  and  independence 
are  assailed.  I 

On  the  SOlh  of  the  same  month  they  sent  to  Mr. 
Mo  iris  an  eloquent  address  ol  sympathy  wl'.h  tbe 
United  Staiea  In  their  great  bereaveuiot.  Ths  fol- 
lowing are  extracts : 

Overoast  with  clouds  of  woe  are  the  faces  o.  o|  ■ 
rowing  millions  I  Universal  humanity  wou|.j  1. 
tvmpathlzlng  sorrow  with  bereaved  America  I  The 
champion  ol  the  people,  the  frlenl  of  man,  the 
saviour  of  his  country,  the  Illustrious  President 
I. mo.  lu.  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  malignity  of  a 
hireling  bssattsln  I  The  demoniac  passions  of  slavery,, 
wnlch  in  vain  vented  their  fury  auralnst  the  solid 
structure  or  the  Ainenoan  Union,  have  exhausted 
their  reveDgeful  malevolence  In  the  murder  of  the 
beet  of  men  and  tbe  wisest  of  rulers  I 

Another  martyr  to  liberty  and  right  has  been  sa- 
crificed to  the  hatred  of  the  enemies  ol  the  people  ;< 
but  the  grrat  Republic  of  whtoh  he  was  the  head, 
and  which  they  sought  to  kill  also,  lives  In  spite  of 
their  malicious  rage.  It  yet  lives,  thanks  to  tin), 
a  terror  to  despots  and  a  pillar  of  hope  to  oppressed 
millions. 

Despond  not,  Amerloa  I  Mighty  and  Inexhausti- 
ble are  your  resources  In  men— such  men  as  freedom, 
alone  oan  create  I  Honored  sir,  convey  this  Ore-' 
oUn  wall  ol  sorrow  to  your  lellow-oouatrymen,  and 
tell  them  the  name  of  Dlnooln  Is  endeared  tu  the 
heart  ol  every  Greek  ;  that  wo  regard  him  as  our 
It  lei  d  and  benefactor  as  well  as  theirs  ;  and  that  his 
name  and  aotlons  will  never  be  effaced  from  oar 
grateful  memories.  | 

Deign  to  accept,  sir,  this  laurelorowned  portrait 
of  the  illustrious  man  whose  cruel  death  we  mourn 
In  common  with  you.  The  laurel  Is  Interwoven  with 
the  sable  emblem  ol  mortal  woe.  It  Is  typical  of  the 
blended  feelings  with  which  we  have  this  day  ap- 
proaobed  yon— joy  for  deeds  of  unfading  renown, 
and  sorrow  that  so  glorious  acMverhas  boon  so  sud- 
denly arrested.  Cherish,  sir,  thit>  humble  giftof  the 
Greeks  of  Constantinople  as  a  testimony  of  good' 
will  we  bear  to  the  tbe  nation  you  i-o,ir.ao jc, 
and  of  our  appreciation  of  the  oharajter  and  sei-v 
vices  of  Its  gTeat  oltisen,  whom  the  genius  of  his- 
tory will  crown  with  a  wreath  of  unlading  glory  as 
th'  mighty  Liberator,  who  broko  the  shackles  of  four 
millions  of  slaves,  and  forever  eflaoed  from  the  na- 
tional escutcheon  the  reproachful  stajn,  ojf  jm  ana 
tbraldom. 


THE  ASSASSINATION    IN  EUROPE. 

. 

THE      PROFOUND      SENSATION 
CREATED. 


OUll  NEW  PRESIDENT. 


, 


In  Loudon. 

[From  theLoudou  Times,  April -7.1 
The  intelligence    of  the  assassination  Oi 
President  Lincoln,  and  of  the  attempt  to  as- 
sassinate Mr.  Seward,  caused  a  most  extra- 
ordinary sensation  in  the  city  yesterday. 
Toward  noon  the  news  became  kuown.and 
it  spread  rapidly  from  mouth  to  mouth  in 
all  directions.    At  first  many  were  incredu- 
lous as  to  the  truth  of  the  rumor,  and  some 
believed  it  to  have  been  set  afloat  &r  pur- 
poses  in   connection   with  the  Stock  M- 
change.    The  house  of  Peabody  A,  Co.,  Ame- 
rican bankers,  in  Broad  street,  had  received 
early  intelligence  of  the  assassination,  ana 
from  there  the  news  was  carried  to  the  JianK 
of  Encland,  whence  it  quickly  radiated  in  a 
thousand  aiflerent  directions     Meanwhile 
was  being  wafted  far  and  wide  by  the  second 
editions  of  the   morning  papers,  and  was 
supplemented  later  in  the  day  by  the  publi- 
cation   of  additional    particulars,    bbo^ly 
alter  12  o'clock  it  was  communicated  to  the 
Lord    Mayor   while   he  was  sitting  in  the 
Justice- room    of  the    Mansion-house,   and 
about   the   same   time  "the  star-spangled 
banner"  was  hoisted  half-mast  high  over 
the   American   Consulate,  at  the  corner  of 
Grace  Church  street.    The  same  flag  had 
but  a  few  days  before  floated  in  triumph 
from  the  same  place  on  the  entry  ot  the 
Federals  into  Richmond,  and  still  later  on 
the  surrender  of  General    Lee.    Between  1 
and  2  o'clock,  the  third  edition  of  the  Tunes, 
containing     a     circumstantial      narrative 
of   the    affair,    made    its    appearance     in 
the  city,     and    became    immediately    in 
extraordinary     demand.       A       newsven- 
der     in     the       Royal      Exchange,      was 
selling  it  at  half-a-crown  a  copy,  and  by  31 
o'clock,  it  could  not  be  had  there  for  money. 
The  excitement  caused  by  the  intelligence 
was  manifested  in  the  public  streets,  and 
the  event  was  the  theme  of  conversation 
everywhere.    The  revival  of  the  affair  of 
the  Road-hill  murder,  which  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day  had  created  a  profound  sen-  | 
sation;  sank  into  insignificance  in  compari- 
son   with   the   interest   and   astonishment 
excited    by    the   news    of  the    tragedy  at 
Washington.    A  photographer  in  Cornhill.  | 
"taking  time  by  the  forelock,"   exhibited 
cartes   of   the    departed    President   in    his 
window,  inscribed  "the  late  Mr.  Lincoln," 
and    accompanied    by    an    account   of  the 
assassination  cut  from  a  second  edition  ot  a 
cotemporary.    Throughout   the   remainder 
of  the  day  the  evening  papers  wero  sold  in 
unexampled  numbers,  and  often  at  double 
and  treble  the  ordinary  price,   all  evincing 
the  universal  interest  felt  in  the  astounding 
intelligence. 

[From  the  London  Shipplug  Gazette.] 
The  excitement  caused  throughout  Eng- 
land by  the  American  news  has  never  been 
equaled,  at  least,  in  the  present  generation. 
Even  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 

E reduced  less  emotion,  although  that  event, 
appening  in  the  midst  of  the  Russian  war, 
had  a  more  direct  effect  upon  ourselves. 
The  general  belief  at  first  was  that  the  report 
j  was  a  stockjobbing  rumor,  and  in  some  of 
,  the  provincial  towns  this  belief  prevailed  for 
some  hours.  In  London  it  was  soon 
dispersed  by  the  appearance  of  second  and 
third  editions  of  the  morning  papers  con- 
taining the  terrible  details.  These  journals 
were  so  eagerly  bought  up  that  in  some  cases 
half-a-crown^  was  given  for  a  single  copy. 
The  House  of  Commons  had  a  morning 
sitting,  and  when  the  news  reached  the  few 


members  who  were  present,  they  drew  up 
an  address  to  the  Americau  Minister,  ex- 
pressing their  horror  at  the  deed  and  their 
sympathy  with  Mr.    Adams.       In    many 
other  towua  public  meetings  were  called. 
At  the  banquet  in  Hie  Fishmonger's  Hall, 
the  terrible  event  was  referred  to  appropri- 
ately by  Mr.  Gait,  one  of  the  two  Canadian 
commissioners   who   have    come  to    this 
country  to  settle  the  terms  of  the  Confedera- 
tion and  defence  of  Canada. 
In  Liverpool. 
In  Liverpool,  the  news  produced  a  thrill 
of  surprise  and  horror,  which  pervaded  all, 
classes  and  all  politicians  alike.    When  the 
preliminary  despatch  which  announced  the 
fact  that  the  President  had  been  shot,  and 
that  Mr.  Seward  was  dying  from  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  an  assassin,  was  received,  Mr. 
Younghusband,  the  Secretary  of  the   Ex- 
change News-room,  mounted,  hii;  ^esk  aud 
read  the  n^.Vs  aloud'. '  The  tidings  produced 
the  most  profound  and  painful  sensation.' 
Then  followed  expressions  of  disgust  and 
indignation,  men  of  Southern  views  being 
equally  prompt  with  the  Northerners  to  ex- 
press their  horror  at  the  murder.    Ouo  per- 
son    uttered     what     appeared     to    be   a 
faint    "hurrah,"     and     he     was     imme- 
diately collared  by  one  of  the  bystanders 
(a  Southerner),  who  indignantly  exclaimed, 
"You  incarnate  fiend,  yon  have  th  >  heart  of 
an  assassin  yourself,"  ar-d  threw  him  out  of 
the  room.    It  has,  however,  since  been  ex- 
plained that  no  "hurrah"  was  given,  and 
that  the  exclamation  uttered  by  the  gentle- 
man who  was  expelled  was  entirely  misun- 
derstood.   The  Exchange  flags  and  news- 
rooms were,  as  the  news  spread,  filled  byi 
excited  crowds,  who  were  eagerly  discuss- 
ing the  telegram.    As  the   first    despatch 
was  very  curt,  and  as   nearly  two  hours 
elapsed  before  it  was  confirmed,  some  in- 
credulity   crept    over    the   minds    of  the 
throng,  but  this  was  speedily  dispelled  by  a 
fuller  despatch  received  about  1  o'clock  by 
the  agent  of  the  New  York  press  in  Liver- 
pool, and  later  on  the  official  report  from 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanton,  and  a  despatch  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  Mr.   Frederick  Sew- 
ard   were   received,    which    increased  the 
general  gloom  and  consternation.    Business 
was  at  first  almost  paralyzed,  and  United 
States  stocks  at  once  depreciated  about  five 
per  cent.,  while  the  Confederate  loan  made 
a  leap  to  19,   but   gradually    fell  .down  to 
about  its  former  level.    The  cotton  market, 
after  the'  first  stupor  of  surprise  was  ov^r, 
became  \  a    little   more    animated.      The 
office    of   the   American   Consul   was  be-  ! 
sieged    by    an    eager   crowd,    but  he  hatb  I 
no  special    despatch.    He,    however,    to.>k 
down  the  American  flag, which  had  been  fly- 
ing in  honor  of  the  Federal  victories,and  su  b- 
sequentlyrehoisted  it  at  half-mast.  A  nutnber 
of  gentlemen  called  at  the  Town  Hall  to  ask 
the  Mayor  to  hoist  the  flag  half-mast  at  the 
Town  Hall,  and  also  to  call  a  town's  meet- 
ing,   so  as    to    send   out     by    Thursday's 
steamer   a   resolution    expressive   of    the 
horror    and    indignation  of  the    people  of 
Liverpool  at  the  fearful  crimes  committed 
atWashinglon.    The  Mayor  being  absent 
at  the  Lakes,  Mr.  Farnsworth,  his  deputy, 
at  once  ordered  the  flag  to  be  hoisted  half- 
mast,  and  the  gentlemen  (Messrs.   Patter- 
son, Trimble  and    Rawlins)  arranged    to 
telegraph  their  wishes  to  the  Mayor,  who 
was  to  return  home  in  the  evening,  so  that 
the  meeting  could  be  held  early  this  day, 
and     the     resolutions     agreed     to     tele-i 
graphed,     if    requisite,     to     Queeustown. 
As   Southerners    yied    with    Northerners 
in         expressing       their        regret       and 
indignation  at  the  crimes  of  Booth  and  his 
fellow-assassin,  deploring  them  as  injurious 
to  the  Southern  cause,  and  repudiating  the 
ruffians  as  Secessionists,  the  President  oi 
tfie  Southern   Club   repaired   to  the  club- 
room  and  convened  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther it  was  desirable  to  take  any  action  upon 
the^vent.    The  members  of  the  committee 


were  unanimous  in  their  expressions  of  ab- 
horrence and  reprobation  or  the  foul  deed, 
but  did  not  consider  that  any  further  official 
notice  of  it  could  be  taken  by  the  club.    We 
may  here  state  that  on  no  one  occasion.on  the 
receipt  even  of  the  most  cheering  news  for 
(he  Confederate  cause,  did  the    club  ever 
lake  official  notice  of  it  oven  so  far  as  to  hoist 
a  ting.    The    numerous  American  ships  in 
the  Liverpool  docks,  as  well  as  many  others 
belonging  to  various  nations,  hoisted  their 
Hugs  half-mast  on  receipt  of  the  news.  Some 
of  the  American  en  plains  draped  their  flags 
wit  black  cloth  or  crape  in  addition.  A  me- 
morial   praying    the    Mayor  to  convene  a 
meeting  in  St.  George's  Hall,  to  enable  the 
public  to   express  their  indignation  with 
legard  to    the   assassination  of   President 
Lincoln,   was  signed  by  600  gentlemen  on 
'Change  within  an  hour. 

In  Birmingham. 

At  Birmingham  the  news  produced  a  pro- 
found sensation,  and  as  much  of  sympathy, 
consternation  and  dismay  as  can  be  con- 
ceived; in  fact,  as  to  allot' these  feelings.se- 
cond  only  to  one  other  calamity  which  might 
have  afflicted  this  nation  and  the  world. 
There  was  no  face  in  which  grief  was  not  de- 
picted, no  sentiment  uttered  but  that  of  ab- 
horrence at  these  foul  crimes.although  there 
has  always  been  a  strong  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy here  for  the  Southerners,  and  never 
more  so  than  during  the  last  hours  of  the  gi- 
gantic efforts  of  the  noble-hearted  Lee  and 
his  valiant  soldiers,  there  is  nothing  but  de- 
testation at  the  foul  murder  with  which 
this  fratricidal  war  has  been  crowned. 
In  Manchester. 
[From  the  Manchester  Examiner.] 

The  news  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln  created  the  greatest  excitement  in 
this  city  yesterday  afternoon.  Several  , 
Americans  engaged  in  business  here,  mer- 
chants and  others  concerned  in  the  Ameri- 
can trade,  testified  their  feeling  by  putting 
up  shutters,  and  raising  of  their  flags  to 
half-mast.  The  flag  of  the  Consulate,  which 
was  af.  half-mast  before  noon,  was  consid- 
ered ats  confirming  the  report,  which  some 
inclined  to  doubt  until  the  details  were 
received. 

In  Sheffield. 
[Correspondence  of  the  Leeds  Mercury.] 

The  anuouncen  ent  was  received  in  Shef- 
field with  astonishment  at  first,  that  speedily 
gave  way  to  feelings  of  horror  and  indigna- 
tion. There  has  alwas  been  a  strong  South- 
em  party  here,  notwithstanding  the  close 
connection  of  the  town  by  business  ties  with 
Northern  States;  but  the-ieeling  was  univer- 
sal that  a  more  shocking  crime  had  never 
disgraced  humanity.  very  few  persons 
could  be  found  in  Sheffield  at  any  stage  of 
the  war  to  speak  ill  of  the  late  President; 
and  when  it  was  seen  that  his  policy,  after 
the  surrender  of  Lee,  inclined  toward  a 
peaceful  reconstruction  of  the  Union,  with 
liberal  tariff's,  that  policy  met  with  complete 
approbation.  There  is  a  fear  that  the  de 
facto  President,  Mr.  Johnson,  will  not  prove 
equal  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  that  his  strong  feelings 
against  the  South  may  lead  to  a  fresh  explo- 
I  sion. 

The  news  by  the  Nova  Scotian  of  the  assaesina- 
!  tion  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  published  throughout  i 
England  on  the  20th  ot  April,  and  created  a  mo,st 
profound  sensation.  The  strongest  feelings  of 
sympathy,  indignation  and  horror  were  univer- 
sally expressed,  and  those  who  sympathized  with 
the  cause  of  the  south  evinced  quite  as  much  in-, 
dignalion  as  the'warmest  friends  of  the  north.  In 
all  places  it  was  the  all-pervading  topic,  and 
caused  almost  a  total  snspension  of  business,  par- 
ticularly in  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

lu  London,  consols  fell  nearly  one  per  cent ,  but 
slightly  recovered  afterwards.  Vnited  States  5-20s 
fell  to  SbailiO  eje-coupons.  Illinois  Oentral  Rail- 
road shares  fell  to  66*09,  and  Erie  shares  to  44#to 
41  %.  There  was  a  slight  rally  the  next  day.  The 
cotton  market  was  quiet  aud  unsettled,  and  most 
holders  withdrew  their  stocks.  Prices  were  called 
about  %'d  liigner  on  Wednesday. 

There  was  only  a  day  session  of  Parliament,  and 
the  attendance  was   very   slim,  only  about  eixty 
members  being  present.    They  all  signed  the  fol- 
lowing address,  which  wa6  presented  the  same  ' 
-eveuing  <o  Mr.  Adams  : 


"We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  House  ol 
Commons,  have  learned  with  the  deepest  regret  I 
and  horror  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  hi-i.-n  deprived  of  life  by  an  act  of  violence,  and 
we  desire  to  express  our  sympathy  at  the  sad 
event,  to  the  American  Minister,  now  in  London, 
as  well  as  to  declare  onr  hope  and  confidence  lu 
the  fntnre  of  that  great  country,  which,  we  truill, 
will  coutinue  to  be  associated  with  enlightened 
freedom  and  peaceful  relations  wlili  this  and  every 
other  country." 

The  London  Times  of  the  37th  says:  This  eve- 
ning It  may  he  expected  that  the  leaders  of  the  great 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  expressing!  lu  the  name  ol  the'' 
nation,  the  horror  which  is  everywhere  telt  at  the, 
crime,  and  of  assuring  the  American  people  that, 
whatever  difference  of  opiuiou  may  exist  iu  ibis 
country  as  to  the  present  war,  there  is  but  o»e. 
feeling  of  sympathy  with  them  at  the  loss  ol  :in 
honest  and  high-minded  Magistrate. 
The  London  and  provincial  journals  alike  de- 

i  scribe  the  intense  excitement  which  the  news  cre- 
ated, and  all  unite  in  warm  eulogiums  upon  Lin- 

!  coin  and  bitter  denunciations  of  the  assassins. 
The   Paris  and  continental  journals  contain  a 

:  number  of  articles  on  the  same  subject. 

The  scene  on  'Change  at  Liverpool  will  not  soon 
be   torgotten.    The  excitement  has   rarely  if  ever  I 
been  excelled.    Late  in  the  day  a  requisition  to  the  j 
Mayor  was  drawn   up,   requesting  him  tocall'a 
public  meeting  to  express  the  sorrow  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  people.    Hundreds  signed   it,  and   tbe 
Mayor  issued  bis  proclamation   for  tbe  meeting  at 
St.  George's  Hall,   on   the  afternoon  of  the  27  tit-  to  < 
be  adjournBd  to  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  that  j 
the  workiug  classes  may  likewise  have  an  oppof-  i 
tunity  of  attending.    The  flags  on  the  Town  Hail  i 
and  other  buildings  and  the  shipping  at  Liverpool 
were  displayed  at  half-mast.  )  •' 

All  the  Americans  resident  in  London,  also  the 
Union  Emancipation  Society  and  public  gather- 
ings at  Winchester,  Birmingham  and  other  cities 
were  to  meet  on   the  37th  to  express  their  seuti- 

nieiils.  I 

The  Liverpool  Post  of  the  27lh  Is  printed  with  I 
its  columns  in  mourning. 

The  London  Times  says  that  nothing  in  political 
history  can  be  remembered  that  has  ever  drawn 
forth  a  more  unanimous  feeling  than  this  newis.  , 
Personally,  President  Lincoln  enjoyed  the  kindest 
regards  from  every  one  in  England.  The  extent  to 
winch  his  influence  was  estimated  in  upholding  , 
aralcablerelations  between  England  and  the  United 
States  has  beeu  shown  by  a  fall  of  unusual  severity 
iu  all  classes  of  securities. 

The  Times  editorially  says  that  the  news  will  be 
received  throughout  Europe  with  a  sorrow  as  sio-  . 
cere  and  profound  as  it  awoke  even  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Lincoln's  perfect  honesty  speedily  be- 
came apparent,  and  Englishmen  learned  to  respect 
in  in.  It  also  says,  unjust  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  the 
confederate  cause  will  not  escape  the  dishonor  cast 
upon  it  by  this  wanton  murder. 

The  Daily  News  says  that  "Mr.  Lincoln  has  not 
fallen  in  the  flush  of  triumph,  for  no  thought  of  j 
triumph  was  in  thai  honest  and  humble  heart,  but 
his  task  was  accomplished  and  the  battle  of  his  life 
was  won,  and  in  all  time  to  come,  with  ail  who 
think  of  manhood  more  than  rank,  the  name  pf  . 
Abraham  Lincoln  will  be  held  iu  reverence  and 
love." 

The  News  then  continues:  "We  will  not,  with- 
out further  and  overwhelming  prool,  lay  the 
charge  of  this  horrible  conspiracy  to  the  leaders  or 
abettors  of  the  south." 

The  Star  pays  a  warm  tribute  to  President  Lin- 
coln, aud  ejilogizes  his  steadfast  policy  of  peace,  in 
spite  of  all  provocatious,  towards  England.  It  also 
expresses  great  confidence  that  the  north,  even  in 
r  ltd  hour  of  jnst  indigmtion,  will  bear  itself  with 
that  .•magnanimous  clemency  which  thus  far  has 
attended  its  triumph.  -    | 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says:  "He  entered  Rich-  i 
moud  as  a  conqneror,  but  he  lauuehed  no  decree 
ol  proscription  against  the  south,  for  the  fight  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  over,  and  it  was  not  in  hie 
large  heart  to  bear  malice  against  a  fallen  foe.  He  j 
spoke  very  kindly  of  General  Lee,  says  Secretary 
Stanton,  and  on  that  same  night  that  he  pleaded  for 
mercy  and  for  peace  a  minion  killed  him.  Not  for 
Lincoln  himself  can  the  end  be  considered  as 
..„n,..,.1v  n  __  

The  Com  Herald  of  the  imh  contains  the  follow-  I 
Ing:— The    London    Globe  says.    The    news  from  I 
Vraencawlll  send  a  thrill  of  horror   through  the1 
laud.     It    is    too  soon   to  estimate  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  great  calamity   to  America  and  Eu-  i 
rope.    Mr.   Lincoln  had  come  nobly  through  the' 
<reat  ordeal,     lie  ban  extorted   the  approval  even  I 
if   his   opponents,    at   least  on    this    side  of   tne 
waiet.     They    had    come    reluctantly    to   admire 
it»  firmness,  honesty,  fairness  and  sagacity. 

He  bait. tried  to  do,  and  did  what  he  tried  to  do, 
iud  what  he  considered  his  duty,  with  magna- 
nimity. He  had  never  called  vengeauce  upon  one 
individual-  In  his  dealings  with  toreigu  oouuiriea 
ind  his  expression  wl  h  regard  to  them,  he  fad 
come  to  be  remarkable  bnoau-e,  among  American 
Presidents,  he  showed  a  justness  of  view  and  to  e  ' 
which  was  not  common.  In  the  hour  when  the! 
cause  he  had  labored  for  was  about  lo  triumph,' 
•ind  peace  once  more  prevail  over  a  torn  and  bleed- 
bsC  couijjtent,  he  was  shot  by  a  cowardly  sasaissin. 


London,  April  m un  eaturuay  evening  an  Im- 

,  mense  public  meeting  convened,  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  Emancipation  Society,  in  St.  James 
Hall,  to  express  their  feelings  of  grief  and  horror 
at  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  and 
I  sympathy  with  the  government  and  people  or  the 
I  United  Slates,  and  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Seward 
and  Ms  family. 

The  galleries  of  the  hill  were  draped  In  black, 
and  over  the  end  gallery  hung  the  American  flag. 
The  hall  was  crowded  with  an  audience  who 
manifested  not  merely  warm  admiration  of  the 
characterand  capacity  of  the  late  President,  aud 
sincere  sympathy  with  the  people  of  the  United 
;  States  in  their  loss,  but  their  hearty  approval  of  the 
1  great  cause  Mr.  Lincoln  represented. 

The  platform  contained  an  array  of  parllamelary 
gentlemen  and  many    leading  citizens  ol  the  me- 
tropolis.   Many  ladies  were  proseat,  a  majority  of 
whom   were  In   mourning.      Various  resolutions 
were  carried,  not  merely  with  unanimity,  but  with 
'  an  Intense  feeling  rarely  seen  at  public  meetings. 
I     The  chair  was  occupied   by  Wra.  Evans,  Presl- 
!  dent  of  the  Emancipation   Society.     Messrs.  For- 
ster,  Stansfleld,   Leathern,   Taylor,  Potter,  Baxter 
and  Baines,   members  of  Parliament,  commenced 
the  proceedings  with  expressions  of   their  deep 
sympathy    with  the  American    government  and 
1  people,  and  their  en  tire  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Johnson.    The  chairman  was 
'supported  by  twouty  influential  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  a  large  array  of  distinguished  vice 
|  presidents  representing  every  section  of  the  com- 
:  inuiiity. 

!  Letters  of  sympathy  were  read  from  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  Lord  Houltou  and  others.  William  E.  For- 
■  ster,  M.  P.,  moved  the  first  resolution:  "That  this 
I  meeting  desires  to  give  utterance  to  the  feelings  of 
i  grief  aud  horror  with  which  it  has  heard  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln  and  the  mur- 
derous attack  on  Mr  Seward,  and  to  convey  to 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the  United  States  government 
and  people  the  expression  of  its  profound  sym- 
pathy and  heartfelt  condolence." 

Mr.  Forster  said  this  was  a  time  when  the  tie  of 
blood  binding  Englishmen  to  Ameiicans  was  in- 
deed truly  felt.  A  thrill  of  grief,  horror  and  indig- 
nation had  jnst  passed  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe,  and  especially  possesses  tbe 
heart  of  every  Englishman,  as  though  some  pain- 
ful calamity  had  fallen  on  himself.  (Cheers.)  This 
meeting  would,  he  hoped,  eend  by  tne  ship  which 
left  their  shores  that  night  its  sympathy  vyjjv'jje 
widow  and  orphans,  and  the  country  who  |,,Jj!  *Js 
lost  their  faith  for  the  future.  He  was  con  ho  en  Ju 
the  belief  they  had  so  learned  the  lesson  of  commou 
i  history,  that  they  would  prove  what  strength  afree 
{and  Christian  people  have  to  bear  up  against 
every  blow  like  ibis,  though  it  be  such  a  blow  as 
j  had  rarely  fallen  on  any  commonwealth.  He  ex- 
pressed his  convictions  that  President  Johnson 
.would  continue  President  Lincoln's  work  of  re- 
storing peace  to  the  country  and  Insuring  freedom 
to  all  who  dwell  In  it.  (Cheering  ) 
1  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.  P.,  secouded  the  resolution,  and 
expressed  his  deep  sympathy  with  tbe  American 
nation,  which  had  lost  a  worthy  successor  of 
Washington.  Lincoln's  great  task  had  been  ful- 
filled. He  bad  crushed  the  rebellion  of  the  slave- 
holders, and  the  destroyer  had  not  withered  one 
leaf  in  the  chaplet  of  his  glory.  He  had  no  fear 
that  tbe  government  of  the  United  States  would 
fall  into  a  career  of  revengeful  retribution  He 
asked  the  audience  to  remember  that  for  years  a 
portion  of  the  prees  and  people  bad  heaped  every 
epithet  ot  abuse  upon  Lincoln,  and  were  now  try- 
ling  to  do  the  same  thing  by  Johnson.  (Cries  of 
"Shame".) .  He  fit  confident  that  the  efforts  of  the 
new  government  would  be  contluued  in  tbe  same 
direction  as  Lincoln's,  aud  that  It  would  soon 
'effect  a  complete  restoration  of  the  Union  with  tbe 
icomplrte  emancipation  ol  the  negro.  Mr.  Lincoln 
died  for  that  principle,  but  his  death  was  not  the 
symbol  of  l's  defeat,  but  of  Its  glorious  triumph. 

Mr.  Leathern,  M.  P  ,  brotber-lu  law  of  John 
iBright,  conenrred  In  the  hearty  tribute  pild  lo  the 
character  aud  services  of  President  Linooln.  They 
had  seen  America  pass  triumphantly  through  gi- 
gantic perils,  and  they  confidently  expected  she 
would  come  out  with  equal  fortitude  and  equal 
dignity  from  what  was.  perhaps,  the  last  and 
greatest  of  her  triumphs. 

Mr.  Si  an  Use  Id,  M.  P.,  moved  the  next  resolution, 
viz:  "Thai  this  meeting  desires  to  express  lie  en- 
tire confidence  in  the  determination  and  power  of 
the  people  and  government  of  the  United  States  to 
carry  out  to  ihe  fullest  extent  the  policy  of  which 
A!  raham  Lincoln's  Presidential  career  was  the 
embodiment,  and  to  establish  free  Institutions 
throughout  the  whole  American  republic  | 

Mr.  Stansfleld  said  they  had  met  not  only  to  give 
expression  of  their  horror  at  a  deed  so  foul  that 
history  could  produce  no  parallel,  but  to  show 
their  symputhy  for  the  cause  which  begins,  bv  Be- 
ing honorable  and  great,  to  be  righteous,  and  winch 
by  ihe  acts  and  by  the  life  of  its  martyr  President 
had  now  become  sacred  in  their  eyes.  (Loud 
che-  r.-  )  The  south  bad  be*u  fighting  lor  the  av  wed 
and  deliberate  purpose  of  promoting  and  perpetu- 
ating human  slavery.  It  attempted  to  lound  Us 
subsistence  upon  a  national  crime,  and  bad  met 
the  deserved  fate  of  those  who  set  themselves 
against  the  Jaws  of  God  and  rain.    Ue  north  has 


een  fighting  for  a  common  country,  which  th». 
7ou Id  share,  but  which  they  would  not  allow  to 
e  torn  asunder.  Step  by  siep  the  not  i|i  rose  to  the 
sight  of  the  great  and  holy  argument  on  which  Its 
auae  was  founded,  Each  delay,  each  defeat 
eemed  but  to  make  their  resolve  firmer,  higher 
od  purer,  When  tbe  south  has  finally  abolished 
lavery  throughout  Its  States,  then  victory  would 
Inally  crown  the  canse.  Throughout  all  this  pe- 
lod  Llueeln  guided  his  eounliy  with  honor, 
nythlng  could  strengthen  the  Slates  lu  their  trial 
1  would  oe  me  deep-Teit,  spontaneous,  aplveraal 
ympathy  now  travelling  to  them  irom  Europe. 

He  wan  sure  all  prayed  that  the  government  and 
he  peeple  might  be  true  to  the  example  ol  him  who 
tia*  the  guide  of  their  cause. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Potter,  M.  P  ,  seconded  the  motion, 
ind  emd  he  now  stood  In  Parliament  the  successor  ! 
if  Hichard  Oobden,  whose  object  was  equalled 
wlihlhatdf  Lincoln,  to  dignity  labor  Mr.  Lin  - 
join  destroyed  slavery  In  Amerioa,  and  it  shorild 
be  their  wish  to  destroy  serfdom  at  home.  He 
trusted  the  result  of  the  conflict  in  America  would 
be  to  give  au  impetus  to  the  cause  Of  reform  In  j 
Europe.        , 

Mr.  Bttxter,  M.  P.,  GUpported  the  resolution,  and 
expressed  his  hearty  .coucurreuce  yyjth'^be  (se- 
quent tributes  paid  to  the  memory  of  President 
Lincoln.  All, tbe  events  of  the  last  lour  yeare 
dwindled  Into  Insignificance  before  the  issues  in- 
volved lu  the  great  contest  In  America.  Not  only 
was  the  graat  question  of  slavery  Involved  In  the 
contest,  but  the  question  ol  constitutional  govern- 
ment all  over  the  world.  He  did  not  believe  the 
great  cause  depended  on  any  single  life,  and  felt 
confident  the  American  people  would  hurry  to  a 
triumphant  Issue  the  policy  and  principles  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Stanley,  second  son  of  Lord  Stanley,  of  Al- 
derley,  member  of  the  Cabinet,  expressed  his  ad- 
miration ot  the  character  ol  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Prof.  Fawcett  also  supported  the  resolutions. 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.  P.,  said  the  men  who 
elected  Lincoln  could  not  be  wrong  In  their  choice 
of  Johnson.  , 

Mr.  Oalrd,  M.  P  ,  moved  that  copies  of  the  fore- 
going resolutions  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Adams,  for  transmission  to  tbe  President  of  the 
United  Suites,  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Mr  Seward.  He 
paid  a  warm  compliment  to  the  American  Min- 
ister, whose  moderation,  firmness  and  conciliation 
had  been  the  be6t  preservation  of  peace  between 
the  two  countries. 

The  resolutions  were  supported  by  Messrs. 
Greenfell,  Curren  and  Ewing,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Rev  Newman  Hall  and  Mason 
Jones. 

Cyrus  W.  Field  was  called  for  and  received  with 
great  applause.  He  thanked  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  on  behalf  of  the  American  people  for  ibelr 
deep  sympathy  with  the  thirty  millions  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  are  mourning  the 
death  ol  Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  dispatch  from  Paris  says  that  Napoleon,  on 
receiving  the  news  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  death,  sent 
one  of  bis  alds-de-camp  to  call  on  Minister  Bige- 
low  and  request  him  to  convey  to  President  John- 
son the  expression  of  profound  affliction  aud  sor- 
row with  which  the  odious  crime  had  inspired 
the  Emperor.  • 

It  is  reported  that  Queen  Victoria  will  send  a 
letter  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  express 
her  sympathy  with  the  American  people. 

Herr  Von  Bismark,  Prime  MinUter  of  Prussia, 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  United  States  Minister 
at  Berlin,  and  it  was  personally  delivered  by  an 
under  Secretary  of  Statj^  ___  ^ 
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[From  the  Ioudou  Tlineu,  May  2d.J 

There  is  no  doubt  that  bad  the  sovereign  I 
of  any  country  with  which  we  are  on  teruia  j 
of  amity  perished  by  a  fete  so  sudden,  so 
terrible,  and  so  unmerited,  a  lively  effect 
would  have  been  produced  on  the  public 
mind;  but  in  the  case  of  the  American  Pre- 
sident, there  was  something  for  England 
still  more  striking  and  affecting.  Though 
jn  power  and  influence  something 
more  than  a  king,  Mi-,  Lincoln  had 
never  ceased  to  be  a  citizen;  ho 
did  not  beloag  to  the  race  of  crowned 
heads  who,  intermarrying  exclusively 
with  each  other,,  are  saitltoform  a  nation 
apart — being  of  every  country  and  of  none. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  risen  by  his  own  exertions, 
through  a  course  of  honorable  and  success- 
ful industry,  to  the  highest  office  his  fellow- 
citizens  had  to  bestow.  There  was  a  home- 
liness and  simplicity  about  him,  a  quaint  I 
humor,  a  genial  nature,  and  a  sterling  recti- 
tude of  character  peculiarly  calculated  to 
conciliate  to  him  the  sympathy  and  regard 
of  great  masses  of  mankind.  For  the  lust 
four  years  his  name  has  been  constantly  in 
our  mouths;  his  every  act,  thought,  and 
word  has  beeu  the  subject  of  criticism  and 
comment.  We  have  traced  his  motives,  wo 
have  speculated  on  his  intentions,  till  wo 
really  seem  to  have  established  a  sort  of  in- 
timacy, and  to  have  with  hi  in  something 
like  personal  acquaintance.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  curious  speculation  how  such  a 
man  would  acquit  himself  under  circum- 
stances always  so  difficult  and  often  so  de- 
pressing and  disheartening.  At  last  fortune 
seemed  to  become  weary  of  testing  any  [ 
further  his  patience  and  his  constancy; 
the  tremendous  obstacles  which  had  held 
him  at  bay  for  four  years  gave  way  with 
almost  theatrical  suddenness,  and  be  found 
himself— what  at  one  time  seemed  scarcely 
within  the  reach  of  probability— victorious 
in  the  final  and  conclusive  conttictof  a  great 
civil  war.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  in  a' 
great  historical  picture,  and,  as  far  as  wo 
can  judge,  was  prepared  to  play  a  most  no- 
ble part.  He  was  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
conciliation,  and  the  last  and,  perhaps,  the 
happiest  day  of  his  life  was  spent  in" 
wishes  and  plans  for  healing  the  wounds 
of  a  prolonged  and  frightful  contest.  ; 
Without  an  instant's  notice,  without  the  ' 
slightest  apprehension  or  foresight  of  his  ' 
fate,  he  was  plunged  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin  into  a  state  of  insensibility  from 
which  he  never  rallied,  and  he  died  without 
the  power  of  exchanging  a  word  with  his 
wife  or  children,  or  bidding  farewell  to  a 
friend,  or  leaving  his  last  counsels  and 
wishes  as  a  legacy  to  his  country.  There  13" 
in  such  a  tale  everything  that  can  excite  the " 
tragic  passions  of  pity  and  terror.  In  pro- 
portion as  he  was  raised  high  above  the  rest 
ofmankind.great  aswas  his  power.supreine 
as  was  his  success,  was  bis  fall  terrible  and 
sudden.  He  seemed,  in  the  words  of  the 
Koman  satirist,  "only  to  have  climbed  to  J 
the  top  of  a  loftv  tower  in  order  that 
his  fall  might  be  the  greater,  more  signal, 
apd  more  awful."     But  though  j-aised   Jft- 


poeof  the  people— feeling  as  they%el,  think- 
ing as  they  think,  speaking  as  they  speak 
Rooking  upon  matters  from  their  point  of 
Mew,  and  ready  at  the  expiration  of  his 
[office  to  descend  to  and  be  lost  again  amid 
;their  ranks,  without  leaving  to  his  children 
or  his  family  any  title  or  reward  beyond 
tho  honor  of  his  good  name  and  the  respect 
for  his  -virtues.      The  community  of  race 
the  identity  of  language,   the  similarity  of 
institutions  added  very  much  to  the  im- 
pression which  these  things  were  calculated 
to  produce,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  amid 
the  complicated  causes  which  entered  into 
'this  spontaneous  movement  of  the  public 
;mind  was   a   sincere   and   honest  wish  to 
j  prove  to4he  American  people  that  under- 
j  neath  the  unhappy  differences  which  the 
War  has  occasionally  called  up,  there  lies  a 
solid  substratum  of  good  will  and  mutual 
esteem,  which  requires  nothing  but  fitting 
time  and  opportunity  to  make  itself  mani- 
fest.   Let  no  one  for  a  moment  confound 
this  manifestation  with  any  political  object 
!or  any  ulterior  design.    It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  to 
have   got   up    such    a   display.    It    is  the 
simple    language   of   human    nature   un- 
der   a    generous   and    simultaneous    im- 
pulse,     pervading     all      classes        alike 
and  knowing  no  distinction  of  party  or  opin- 
ion.   The  feeling  which  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  excited  in  England  is  in  no 
degree  confined  to   the   advocates   of  the 
Northern  cause;  it  has  shown  itself  just  as 
|strongly  among  the  friends  of  the  South, 
fipd   has  carried  away  with  it  indiscrimi- 
nately   Whigs,    Tories   and    Radicals.     A 
knowledge  of  England  and  of  her  institu- 
tions, and  of  the   thoroughly  popular  ele- 
ment  which    underlies   their     aristocratic 
form,  is  not  so  widely  spread  in  America  as 
we  could  wish;  but  we  feel  confident  that  a 
sorrow  in  which  both  Nations  may*  without 
exaggeration,  be  said  to  share,  cannot  pass 
by  without  leaving  them  better  acquainted 
■with    each    other,    and    more   inclined    to 
friendship  and  mutual  allowance  for  each 
.other's  faalts  than  they  were  before. 


HoNOue  to  Mb.  Lincoln  in  PbusbiA.    Uxtract 
from  a  letter  from  Berlin,  dated  May  2: 

"The  multitude  ut  the  Dorotheen  church,  this  at- 
teruoon,  testified  how  deep  and  general  Ib  the  feeling 
in  Prussia  in  regard  to  the  assassination  ot  rreshlout 
Lincoln.    All  the  Beats  were  taken,  and   the  aisles 
wore  also  tilled  with  people.    Portions  of  the  gallery, 
the  pulpit,  and  the  altar  were  draped  in  black,  as 
were  also  the  candlesticks,  tapers  burning  in  the  lat- 
ter;  the   crucifix    alone  was   left  uncovered.    Two 
American  flags  with  black  crape  attached  to  them 
hung  near  the  altar.    The  addresses  by  Dr.  Tappan 
In  English  and  Dr.  Kruniuiacher  in  Gorman,  were 
vory  fine,  and  full  of  deep  thoughts.    The  singing 
•was  good  and  appropriate.    There  were  present  the 
Prussian  Minister,  President,  (Secretary  of  State)  an 
Adjutant  of  the  King,  a  uumbor  of  members  ot  the 
diplomatic  corps,  and  of  the  Prusbian  Parliament, 
and  many  other  noted  persons.    In  his  own  country 
Mr.  Lincoln  cannot  have  more  honor  and  laudation 
than  is  manifested  here  on  every  side.    They  place 
tun  by  the  side  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  the 
world  has  known.    All  the  Americans  here  are  wear- 
ing crap*  on  their  left. arm  for  thlrty^days." 


Tub  following  letter*,  written  by  American  gen- 
4emen,  respectively  residing  In  Paris  and  Cuba; 
will  bo  read  with  interest: 

Paris,  May  3,  iat>5. 

The  news  ot  the  fearful  death  of  oar  President 
llectrllled  tho  American  community  in  Europe m 
the  midst  of  their  rejoicing  over  the  capture  of 
Richmond,  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  the  prospect 
of  peace,  which  all  hearts  were  cherishing.  Tho 
national  flag  was  still  triumphantly  waving  from 
embassy,  consulate  and  the  residences  of  many 
private  citizens,  when,  the  brief  but  fatal  message 
sped  over  the  wires  that  Lincoln  was  assassinated 
and  Seward's  life  had  been  attempted.  For  many 
hours  the  report  was  discredited— nobody  be- 
lleved  it  could  be  possible.  Americana  Hocked  to 
the  bankers  and  to  the  legation.  Unhappily  the 
American  Miuister  was  absent  from  Paris,  and  it 
was  not  until  several  hours  had  elapsed  ihat  an 
ollicial  dispatch  from  London  quieted  the  doubts 
of  the  incredulous,  and  the  melancholy  fact  could 
no  more  be  disputed  that  our  nation  had  been  ren- 
dered fatherless  by  the  hand  of  violence,  and  our 
-countrymen  at  home  were  mourning  their  Chief 
Magistrate. 

It  is  needless  to  say  there  was  one  outburst  of 
sorrow,  and  every  loyal  heart  ached  in  unaffected 
grief.  A  general  desire  seemed  to  possess  our  fel- 
low citizens  in  this  place  to  lose  no  time  in  making 
some  public  demonstration  that  should  express 
their  grief  and  sympathy  with  their  stricken  land. 
Therefore,  no',  willing  to  Wart  lor  the  tardy  organi- 
zation of  committees,  and  the  del  '  v  necessary  upon 
diplomatic  etiquette,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lamson  and  a ; 
number  of  most  distinguished  Americans  then  in 
Paris,  resolved  at  once  to  haven  religious  service 
at  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  inviting  their 
fellow  countrymen  of  all  creeds,  and  from  all  sec- 
tions, to  unite  with  them  in  Ibis  public  service  of  j 
urayer  and  humiliation,  ex.pree.smg  their  sense  of  • 
vi  great  national  chastiseraerit.    To  this  invlta- '' 

-n  came  a  response  absolutely  overwhelming,  I 

usldering  that  scarcely  more  b   u  twelve  hours' ! 
notice  was  given  to  any   person,    and    to  many  the  I 
proceedings   were  only  known  upon  the  morning  ] 
of  the  same  day.    The  service  had  been  deferred, 
however,  twenty-fonr  hours  to  await  the  return  ! 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  to  obtain  his  sane- 
lain  and  occurrence,   which  be  gave,  unofficially 
of   course.      Notwithstanding    it    was   distinctly 
stated  that  the  meeting  would  be  entirely  religious, 
and  altogether  unofficial,  the  beautiful  church  was 
densely  crowded,  and  numbers  went  Away  who 


could  tot  obtain  admittance— the  majority,  oi 
course,  being  Americans,  yet  it  would  be  difficult 
to  enumerate  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Kieuch  pregs,  literary  circles,  and  deputies,  who, 
with  foreign  consuls  and  representatives  from 
different  embassies,  were  present  npon  the  occa- 
sion. Prince  Napoleon  was  represented  by  an 
ald-de-camp.  Among  others  Berryer  and  Jules 
Favre  were  there  In  person. 

The  Rev.  Jttr.  Lamson,  pastor  of  the  church,  was  ■ 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swale,  chaplain  to  Lord 
Cowley,  British  ambassador,  who  desired  Mr. 
Lamson  to  regard  Rev.  Mr.  Swale  as  the  represen- 
tative of  himself  and  embassy  in  this  testimony  of 
sympathy. 

The  service  "was  very  solemn  and  Impressive,  and 
was  followed  by  a  brief  address  by  Rev.  Mr 
Lamson,  which  was  thoroughly  patriotic,  though 
not  a  political  speech,  lie  was  himself  much 
affected  -v.  lien  he  alluded  to  our  national  loss,  and 
his  hearers  were  greatly  moved  in  listening  to  hrs 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
dead.  The  church  was  appropriately  draped. 
Cur  national  dag  and  colors,  ail  shronded  in  crape, 
<&ld  at  once  our  sorrow  and  our  nationality,  while 
iftis  dense  crowd  of  mourning  cilizens  of  the 
United  States  bore  significant  testimony  to  the 
genuineness  of  American  sorrow,  and  the  sponta- 
neous character  ol  the  service  was  really  more  im- 
posing than  if  it  bad  been  a  more  studied  and  offi- 
cial proceeding,  and  with  many  of  our  fellow 
countrymen,  we  are  happy  thus  to  publicly  ac- 
knowledge our  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lamson  • 
and  liis  fellow- workers  who  were,  we  bolieve, 
principally,  Drs.  Thomas  and  Theodore  Evans, 
Messrs.  William  H.  Aspinwall,  John  Lamson, 
John  Munroe,  James  Phalen,  J.  P.  B,  Curtis,  Geo. 
T.  Richards,  Ac,  and  to  assure  them  of  the  satis- 
faction and  consolation  we  derived  from  this  sad 
but  valued  service. 

A  meeting  ol  our  countrymen,  subsequently 
held  at  the  legation,  has  resulted  in  the  drawing 
up  of  an  address  to  the  government  at  Washing-  I 
ton,  to  be  signed  by  American  residents  generally, 
and  will  express  the  sorrow  of  oar  citzens  abroad: 
but  of  that  you  will  hear  full  details  by  the  next  , 
mail. 

Cibnfcbgos,  May  3. 
I  wish  I  had  been  with  yon  during  the  late  ex- 
citing times  at  the  north,  bat  I  am  sure  rny  grief 
has  not  been  less  intense  than  yonrown  at  the  | 
death  of  "good  old  Abe,"  nor  my  joy  less  sincere 
and  heartfelt  at  the  signal  honors  and  the  added 
glory  which  have  blessed  the  old  flag  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Richmond.  The  cause  of  the  Union  had 
already  been  rendered  glorlons  enough  by  the  tri- 
umph of  our  arms — it  needed  the  sacrifice  of  a  vic- 
tim as  noble  as  Abraham  Lincoln  to  render  it  as 
sacred  as  it  was  glorious.  The  victim  and  the  as- 
sassin are  now  held  up  before  humanity  as  typical 
of  the  opposing  causes  of  the  north  and  south, 
and  as  such  they  will  be  handed  down  to  all  com- 
ing ages.  The  griel  at  Lincoln's  death  has  been 
profound  here  among  the  supporters  of  the  good 
canse,  and  that  sorrow  has  not  been  altogether 
stilled  in  spite  of  the  well-known  opposition  of 
the  Spanish  government  to  the  propagation  of 
Union  sentiments  among  us.  Black  badges  have 
been  publicly  worn  by  the  young  men  in  Havana;  I 
families  have  closed  their  houses,  and  such  of  our 
periodicals  as  advocate  the  cause  of  the  north  are  I 
filled  with  lamentations  over  the  terrible  catas-  j 

.  trophe,  and  of  poetical  effusions,  whose  theme  is 
the  pntimely  death  pf  one  of  humanity's  best  and 
noblest  friends.  Under  other  circumstances  the 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  might,  before  many 
years,  have  been  well  nigh  forgotten  by  the  majo- 
rity of  people  here;  but  as  it  is,  even  little  children 
have  learned  to  lisp  it,  so  often  is  it  repeated  every 
day,  and  everywhere. 
The  surrender  of  Lee  and  his  generals  has  com- 

.  pletelv  crushed  the  sympathizers  with  secession 
in  theisland.  The  two  parties,  however,  still  cou- 
finue  to  exist— those  who  love  their  interests  bel- 
ter than  their  country,  and  those  who  love  their 

'  country  better  than  their  interests.  Already  some 
planters  are  engaging  hired  negroes  on  their 
estates.  They  are  preparing  for  the  change  which 
it  is  the  general  impression  must  inevitably  ensue. 
When  the  secession  sympathizers  here  heard  of  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln,  they  were  in  high  glee 
over  the  news,  thinking  a  counter-revolution 
would -t.Vre  place.  Stupid  fools'.  They  shouted 
with  exultation  over  the  death  of  the  Apostle,  for- 
matting that  the  faith  still  lived;,     


Who  can  sav  what  lljo  i-gauj  thisnef.  may  not 
open — to  what  other  crimes  it  may  not  lead!  The 
fuinre,  however,  defies  eonj  ctura. 

All  we  can  do  is  to  express  the  grief  we  sin- 
cerely feel  that  our  transatlantic  coiibins  should 
have -been  deprived  ol  one  who  will  henceforth 
rake  rank  among  the  best  and  most  honest  of 
American  Presidents. 

The  Star  says:  The  whole  civilized  world  will 
lament  the  cruel  death  of  President  Lincoln. 
Dying  now  that  the  pro  slavery  rebellion  btia  been 
put  down,  and  slavery  received  Its  death  blow,  he 
has  accomplished  the  mission  which  he  was  raised 
>o  fulfil,  and  leaves  behind  bim  a  pnre  and  spot- 
less name— the  name  of  martyr  as  well  as  patriot, 

The  Cork  Herald  also  contains  an  official  tele- 
gram from  Secretary  Stanton  to  the  United  States 
Legation  at  London.  After  detailing  an  account 
of  the  assassination,  he  says:  "The  murderer  of 
the  President  has  been  discovered,  and  evidence 
obtained  that  these  horrible  crimes  were  commit- 
ted in  execution  ot  a  conspiracy  deliberately 
planned  and  set  on  foot  by  the  rebels,  under  the 
pretence  of  avenging  the  south  and  aiding  the 
rebel  cause;  .but  it  is  expected  the  immediate  per- 
petrators will  be  arrested.  It  is  needless  for  me  to 
say  anything  in  regard  to  the  influences  which 
this  atrociouB  murder  of  the  President  may  exer- 
cise upon  the  affairs  of  the  country,  but  I  will 
only  add  that,  though  horrible  and  atrocious  as  are 
the  plans  that  have  been  resolved  on  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  country,  they  are  not  likely  In  any  de- 
gree to  impair  the  public  spirit,  or  postpone  the 
complete  and  final  overthrow  of  the  rebellion." 

The  Dnblin  Freeman  says:  "The  greatest  Presi- 
dent since  George  Washington  fell  by  the  hands  of 
an  assassin,  when  Lincoln  died." 

The  assassination  continues  to  be  the  all-perva- 
ding toplo.     Addresses  of  sympathy  and  lndigna- 
tl  n  are  most  numerous.    Parliament  will  vote  an  I 
address  on  the  1st  of  May. 

Napoleon  sent  a  messenger  to  the  American  Mi- 
nister. 

The  Prussian   government  and  Chamber   also  i 
give  expression  to  their  sympathy. 

In  the  House  of  Lords;, on  the  27th,  Earl  Rhjfeel)  | 
gave  faotlce  that  on  the  1st  of  May,  he  would  move 
an  address  to  the  Crown,  expressing  the  sorrow 
and  indignation  of  the  House  at  the  assassination 
of  the  President  of  th  United  Sta'e«,  and  pravlng 
'  her  Majesty  to  convey  an  expression  of  those  feel- 
ings to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Earl  Derby  hoped  the  government  had  taken 
pains  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  nothing  in 
the  form  of  the  motion  rendering  it  in  the  slightest 
degree  doubtful  whether  unanimous  assent  would 
be  given  by  the  Mouse  to  the  motion.  As  proposed 
the  matter  was  unprecedented.  He  was  quite  cer- 
tain the  expression  of  sorrow  and  inoignation  fur 
the  airocious  act  committed  would  not  only  meet 
with  tbe  unanimous  assent  of  the  honse,  hut  would 
represent  the  feeling  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  her  Majesty's  dominions. 

Earl  Russell  said  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  correct 
in  saying  the  circumstances  were  happily  unpre- 
cedented, and  he  hoped  there  would  be  nothing  in 
the  form  of  the  motion  which  would  cause  objec- 
tion to  be  taken  to  it.  "      i 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Sir  George  Grey,  in 
the  absence  of  Lord  Palmerston,  gave  notice  sim- 
ilar to  tbat  given  by  Earl  Russell  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  adding  the  address. 

The  Common  Counoil  of  London,  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool,  and  public 
bodies  in  various  parts  of  England,  have  adopted 
resolutions  of  sympathy  and  indignation. 

Large  numbers  of  Germans  in  Loudon  also  pre- 
set! ted  an  address  to  Minister  Adams. 

The  Americans  in  London,  at  the  call  of  Fer- 
nando Wood,  assembled  in  considerable  numbers 
at  Ihe  Grosvenor  Hotel  *>n  the  z7tb,  to  give  ex- 
pression of  their  sentiment*,  but  at  tbe  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Adams,  who  sent  a  message  to  that  effect, 
the  meeting  adjourned  till  the  1st  of  May,  when  a 
great  meeting  of  Americans  will  take  place  at  St. 
James  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Adams. 

The  Times  ol    the  28h  says  It  is   not  using   Ian- 
guage  of  hyperbole  in  describing  the  prevailing  j 
manifestations  of  feeling  as  unexampled.    PresW  | 
dent  Lincoln  was  only  the  chief  of  a  foreign  State  i 
with  which  we   were   not   unfrequen  ly  in   diplo-  ' 
matic  or  political   collision.    He  might  have  been 
regarded  as  not  much  more  to   us  than  the  head  of 
any  friendly  government,  yet  his  end  l.es  already 
stirred  the   feelings  of   the  public,  to  tie  utmost 
depth,  as  the  space  of  twenty-four  Hours  hzi  S' 
ficed  to  fill  the  country  not  only  with  grief  an/*  ln_ 
dignatlon  but  to  evoke  airnpnt  unprecedented  .*■». 
presslone  ol   feeling  from  the  constituted  autho- 

The  confederate  Mason  writes  to  the  Index  to 
repel  the  assertion  of  Stanton  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Adams  that  the  acts  were  planned  and  set  on  foot 
by  the  rebels  under  pretence  of  avenging  the 
south  and  aiding  the  rebel  cause.  He  denies  that 
Stanton  has  any  evidence  to  substantiate  his  asser- 
tion, and  says  none  will  view  the  crime  with  more 
ibhorrence  than  the  people  of  the  south. 

The  Times,  editorially  referring  to  this  letter,  re- 
joices lo  a-e  Mason  repudiate  the  crime,  and  says 
if  the  southern  Stales  themselves  do  not  utterly 
and  even  more  emphatically  renounce  It  and  its 
vuthors,  they  will  forfeit  ail  the  sympathy  which 

'mains  as  I1;.;  solace  of  their  mistortunes. 


Fbkkoh  Testimony  to  President  Lincoln, 
The  following  letter  ol  the  Count  do  Paris,  the  grand- 
BOH  Ol  Louis  Philippe  and  tuo  present  Lead  of  the 
Orleans  tUmlly,  is  another  testimony  to  the  character 
Of  President  Lincoln.  It  will  bo  remembered  that 
the  writer,  with  his  brother,  Duke  do  Chartres,  serv- 
ed for  a  year  In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  where 
they  were  much  regarded  by  their  brother  officers. 
Iu  their  English  exile  since,  they  have  kept  alive 
those  original  sympathies  which  led  them  to  enlist  on 
our  side.  The  lotter  is  written  from  Twickenham,  in 
England,  and  is  addressed  to  Senator  Sumner,  who 
regards  It  as  of  such  gcnoral  Interest  that  he  has 
consented  to  its  publication: 

Twickenham,  May  5, 1805. 
Dear  Sir.— Vou  *tood  by  the  deuthbud  ot  the  good 
and  noble-heurted  man  who  was  torn  from  the  love 
and  contidence  of  a  great  nation  on  the  lata!  night  of 
tie  11th  of  April ;  you  received  the  last  breath  of  one 
-on  whom  all  the  friends  of  America  looked  as  the 
worthy  representative  of  her  lreo  Institutions.  You 
will,  therefore,  understand  that  alter  reading  the  sad 
particulars  of  that  horrible  tragedy,  I  should  feel  anx- 
ious tocoulido  to  you  my  deep  emotion  and  my  bitter 
grief.  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  add  my  voice 
to  the  unanimous  expressions  of  sympathy  ottered  by 
Europe  to  your  lellow-cltlzens,  if  my  personal  rela- 
tions with  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  henceforth  will  remain 
among  the  most  precious  recollections  of  my  youth, 
had  not  added  something  in  my  eyes  to  the  magni- 
tude of  that  public  calamliy.  My  brother  and  my- 
self will  both  always  gratefully  romember  the  way  In 
which  he  admitted  us  four-  years  ago  into  the  Federal 
army,  the  opportunity  he  then  gave  us  to  serve  a 
cause  to  which  we  already  iblt  bound  by  our  family 
traditions,  our  sympathies  as  Frenchmen  and  our 
political  creed. 

Those  who  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  during  that  great  or- 
deal when  everything  seemed  to  conspire  against  the 
salvation  of  the  Republic,  will  never  forget  the  hon- 
est man  who,  without  personal  ambition,  always  sup- 
ported by  a  Btrong" perception  of  his  duties,  deserved, 
to  be  called  emphatically  a  groat  citizen.  And  when 
the  dreadful  crisis  during  which  he  presided  over 
the  destinies  of  America  will  belong  to  history,  when 
itd  InOCiy  Inxk  will  disappear  under  the  rapid  growth 
ot  an  Invigorated  nation  and  a  regenerated  communi- 
ty people  will  only  remember  its  beneticlal  results, 
the  detraction  of  ek™";  the  preservation  of  free 
institutions,  and  will  ever  associate  with  them  the 
name  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  this  struggle  with  slavery 
his  name  will  remain  illustrious  among  those  ot  the 
indefatigable  apostleB  who  fought  before  him  and 
Who  will  achieve  his  work.  But  it  will  also  be  said 
of  him  that  be  secured  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
through  a  tremendous  civil  war,  without  ceasing  to 
respect  the  authority  of  the  law  and  the  liberty  of 
his  fellow-citizens ;  that  in  the  hour  of  trial,  he  was 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  people  who  knew  how  to 
seek  in  the  fullest  use  of  the  broadest  liberties  the 
spring  of  national  endurance  and  energy. 

I  beg  you,  Sir,  to  excuse  the  length  of  this  letter: 
you  know  that  it  is  inspired  by  the  feelings  of  my 
heart.  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

Tours  very  truly, 
Louis  Philippe  D'Orlbans. 
To  How.  Ohables  SuMatu,  Senator  U.  S. 


DR.  KRUMMACHER    ON   THE   AS- 
SASSINATION. 

OOE  PRUSSIAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Beklin,  May  5th,  1805. 
To  the  Editor  ok  the  Independent  : 

The  tin  illing  intelligence  of  the  assassin- 
ation of  President  Lincoln,  that  reached 
Berlin  Apiil  the  26th,  has  deeply  moved 
the     -whole    city.     The    Legation    of    the 
United  States  was  immediately  draped  in 
mourning,    and  his  majesty,  the   King  of 
Prussia,  the  Piince  and  the  Princess  Royal, 
the  embassadors    from  the  various  courts, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  deputies 
from  several  corporative  bodies,  fastened  to  i 
I  testify  1heir    sympathy — each  vieing  with 
the  other  in  doing  honor  to  the  memory  of 
the  President  of  a  free  people — chosen  from 
the  people. 

Lets  than  two  weeks  before  had  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  waved  jubilantly  from 
the  windows  of  the  Legation,  proclaiming 
to  the  world  of  Berlin  the  glad  tidings  of  a 
victoiy,  at  which  the  hearts  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  world  over,  could  leap  up  with 
joyful  hope.  In  the  midst  of  rejoicings  the 
blow  fell.  He,  who  was  loved  and  trusted 
as  never  before  was  leader  loved  and  trust- 
ed, had  been  taken  from  his  people.  He 
who,  under  God,  had  borne  the  nation  safely 
through  its  conflict,  and  had  reached  the 
summit  from  whence  he  might  behold  the 
"  promised  land  "  had  been  bidden  to  as- 
cend still  higher.  Having  received  all  that 
a  grateful  and  loving  people  could  bestow, 
only  this  still  remained— to  be  crowned  by 
his  enemies  with  the  glory  of  the  martyr's 
crown,  and  to  hear  the  voice  of  his  divine 
Master  saying,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord." 

It  bad  been  resolved,  at  a  meeting  held  by 
the  Americans  in  Berlin,  that  religious  serv- 
ices, in  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
should  be  held  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday, 
May  2.  The  Dorofhean  Church,  a  new 
church,  and  one  of  the  most  spacious  and 
elegant  in  Berlin,  had  been  generously 
placed  at  their  disposal,  the  small  chap'clin 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  hold  relig- 
ious services  being  altogether  too  small  for 
the  occasion. 

The  day  was  perfect  in  its  loveliness. 
The  sudden  bursting  forth  of  spring,  after  a 
winter  of  unwonted  severity  and  duration, 
had  brought  such  a  transformation  as,  in 
its  rapidity  of  working,  is  unknown  in 
America.  Yet,  neither  unclouded  sunlight 
nor  the  unrivaled  beauty  of  the  spring- 
time could  quicken  into  gladness  the 
hearts  of  the  little  band  of  Americans  that, 
weighed  down  with  grief,  wept  together  in 
a  foreign  land,  each  feeling  as  if  death  had 
entered  his  own  household,  and  had  torn 
from  him,  by  the  cruel  hand  of  the  assassin, 
a  beloved  lather. 

The  hour  for  the  services  had  been  fixed 
for  4  1-2  o'clock  p.  m.,  but  long  before  the 
commencement  the  crowd  had  been  gather- 
ing. Upon  arriving  at  an  early  hour,  not 
a  place  seemed  vacant,  save  Ihe  few  seats 
to  the  light  of  the  middle  aisle,  that,  with 
difficulty,  had  been  reserved  for  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps,  and  the  one  scat  to  the  left 
reserved  for  the  family  of  Ihe  Ameri.-au 
Minister  at  ihe  court  of  Prussia.  The  Dip- 
lomatic   Corps    that,  in   compliment,   had 


stood  in  waiting  without,  greeted  our  min- 
ister upon  his  arrival  with  earnest  expres- 
sions of  sympathy,  and,  immediately  upon 
his  entrance,  they  followed  and   took  the 
seats    reserved     for    them     at   his    right. 
Among   the  Diplomats   1    remarked  Lord 
Napier,  formerly  Minister  fvom  England  to 
the  United  States  ;  a  statesman  who  has  not 
!   only  mauifested  special  sympathy  with  our 
Daticn  during  this  late  terrible  ordeal,  but, 
in  distinction  from  the  greater  part  of  his 
countrymen,   has  been  ready,  during   our 
entire  struggle,  to  extend  the  hand  of  fel- 
lowship, and    to    bid  our    country  "  God 
speed  "  in  its  great  work.    Scarcely  were 
the  Diplomats  seated  when.  Major-Geacrul  | 
von  Boy  en,  adjutant  to  the  King,  and  spe- 
cially deputed  to  represent  the  person  of  his 
majesty  on  the  occasion,  entered,  followed 
shortly  by  Herr  von  Bismarck,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Prussia.     Immediately  behind 
the  seat  occupied  by  the  American  Minister, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Legation,  and  the  fam- 
ily of  the   Minister,  was    seated    a    little 
group  of  Americans,    wearing  the  habili- 
ments of  mourning— truly  a  little  group- 
three  seats  could  contain  them  all.    And 
yet,  in  that  immense  church,  not  one  seat 
remained  unoccupied,  and  the  long  aisles 
were  filled  with  a  multitude  standing  and 
pressing  closely  each  against  the  other,  and 
a  crowd,  greater  than  the  crowd  within  the 
church,  had  been  obliged  to  leave,  having 
in  vain  sought  to  find  admission.     In  the 
midst  of  our  grief  there  was  a  feeling  akin 
to  gratification  in  this  heartfelt  and  sponta- 
neous tribute  ottered  by  a  foreign  people  to 
the    memory    of   cur    beloved    President. 
Kings  and  princes  doing  honor  to  the  lowly 
man,    now,    in     his    martyrdom,    standing 
higher  than  the  highest  among  them  ;  na- 
tions  vieing  with  each  other  in  tributes  to 
his  memory;  and    the  people  everywhere 
lovingly  shrining  him  in  their  hearts,  and 
reverently  doing  homage  to  the  true  great- 
ness of  his    life.     Strange  sight !    "  How 
hath  the  Lord  exalted  the  lowly  and  put 
down  them  of  high  degree !" 

The  somber  drapings  within  the  church 
bespoke  the  solemn  occasion  that  had 
drawn  together  the  vast  assembly.  Above 
the  desk,  and  on  either  side,  floated  the 
"  star  spangled  banner,"  hung  with  black- 
black  covered  the  surroundings  of  the  al- 
tar—it shrouded  the  altar  itself,  and  draped 
with  mourning  the  gallery  and  ihe 
desk. 

The  services  were  opened  with  masie, 
and  as  the  tones  of  the  organ,  accompanied 
by  the  renowned  choir  from  the  royal  ca- 
thedral, swelled  through  the  church,  the 
whole  congregation  joined  in  singing  the 
grar  1  old  German  hymn, 

"Jesus,  iit  meiu  guvorslcht." 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Tappan,  of  New  York,  men 
read  the  sublime  words  of  the  Forty-sLsth 
Psalm,  "%God  is  oar  refuge  and  strength,  a. 
very  pleasant  help  in  trouble."  Prayer  fol- 
lowed, and  then  from  the  choir-  a  requiem 
for  the  dead :  * 

"Sei  getren  bis  In  don  Yod." 

As  the  requiem  ceased,  from  the  desk  came 
the  impressive  admonition,  "Be  still,  and 
know  that  I  am  God  !"  It  came  as  a  voice 
peaking  to  us  from  the  silent  house  of 
death ;  and,  as  we  listened  to  the  Rev. 
speaker,  that  voice  seemed  sounding  down 


miuugii  an  me  msiory  oi   trie  song  ages  OFT 
the  past,  and  above  the  din  and  the  whirl- 
wind of  contending  nations  as  they  went 
marching  on  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  Lord's 
sovereign  purposes. 

Dr.  Tappan  was  followed  by  the  distin- 
guished Dr.  Krummacher,  court-preacher 
at  Pottsdam,  a  clergyman  who,  through  his] 
writings,  is  -well-known  and  well-loved  irt 
America.  The  author  of  "  Elijah  the  Tish- 
bite,"  with  his  great  heart  in  sympathy  with 
Him  who  died  for  humanity,  has  likewise  a. 
heart  in  sympathy  with  a  nation  struggling 
in  behalf  of  that  same  humanity. 

Like  a  very  Boanerges  he  poured  forth 
i  his  righteous  indignation  against  a  system 
I  which  could  generate  deeds  such  as  have 
been  wrought  by  the  rebels  during  their 
four  years  of  warfare.  His  words  came 
gushing  forth  like  a  torrent,  that  would  fain 
tear  away  every  remnant  of  that  hideoass 
system  that  debases  man  into  a  chattel,  and 
transforms  the  human  heart  into  the  heart 
of  a  wild  beast.  Nor  did  the  speaker  fail 
to  recognize  that  divine  head  that  chastens; 
in  love,  and  that  beneficent  Providence 
that  has  brought  four  millions  of  slaves  out 
|  from  the  land  of  bondage,  that  has  guided 
our  natiou  on  through  its  terrible  struggle, 
across  that  red  sea  of  blood,  through  which 
it  must  needs  pass,  through  all  those  bitter 
experiences  in  "  the  Wilderness,"  and  now, 
when  it  has  triumphed  over  its  enemies,  its 
leader  is  permitted  liut  to  view  the  "  prom- 
ised land"— a  land  that,  as  in  a  vision,  he 
had  seen,  and  of  which  he  had  prophesied, 
long  years  before,  a  land  from  North  to 
South,  from  East  to  West,  united  and  free. 
Wherefore  this  mysterious  Providence  ?  Is 
it  that  one,  possessing  the  strong  and  the 
stern  hand  of  a  Joshua,  "  may  go  iu  and 
possess  the  land '?"  Is  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  to  be  now  heard,  as  of  old,  saying 
"  Thou  shalt  make  no  covenant  with  them 
nor  show  mercy  unto  them  ?" 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Krummacher  were 
followed  by  another  requiem  for  the 
dead. 

Remarks  and  the  benediction  from  Rev. 
Dr.  Vater,  of  Berlin,  closed  the  services. 
The  vust  assembly  then  dispersed,  and  the 
solemn  ceremonies  in  memory  of  the  la- 
mented dead  were  over. 

Never  has  Berlin — never  has  Europe  — 
been  so  deeply  stirred  by  the  death  of  mon- 
arch or  statesman.  The  blow  that  removed 
President  Lincoln  from,  the  midst  of  his 
people  was  a  blow  at  which  the  whole 
world  shuddered  and  recoiled.  Every 
item  of  intelligence  pertaining  to  his  life — 
to  its  wonderful  development  and  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights,  which  he  so  nobly 
represented,  sealing  his  testimony  thereto 
with  his  blood,  have  been  grasped  after, 
and  read  with  avidity.  , 

Truly  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence !  how  in  his  death,  that  seemed  so 
dark,  so  mysterious,  his  life  enlightens  the 
world !  With  a  like  avidity  the  people 
fairly  devour  the  wonderful  hfstory  of  An- 
drew Johnson,  and  questions  will  arise  that 
Will  noi  go  unanswered.  Our  land  becomes 
to  them  in  very  deed  the  long-sought  Hes- 
perus. The  golden  apples  are  there,  ana 
they  look  thither  with  eager,  straining  eyes  ; 
but,  better  than  all,  no  man  in  that  goodly 
land  may  say  to  his  fellow-man  :  "  Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go,  but  no  further." 

A.  A.  R. 


i  ENGLISH   PEELING  ON  pOL  UN- 
*    COIN'S  DEATH. 

BY  OUR  LONDON  CORRESPONDENT. 

London,  May  6th,  1865. 
|  To  the  Editor  qp  The  Independent  : 

The  assassination  of  President  Lincoln 
has  provoked  an  outburst  of  horror  and 
indignation     throughout     <Jreat    Britain 
which  has  certainly  never  been  surpassed1 
in  this  country.    It  would  be  simply  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  intensity  of  the  feeling 
which  has  been  expressed,   or  to  do  justice 
to  its  universality.    It  was  not  merely  the 
deed  which  excited    detestation.    It    was 
not  merely  that  the  simple,  manly,    and 
generous  character  of  your  great  and  good 
President  gave  to  the  sorrow  the  tinge  of  a 
personal  grief.    But  all  the  old  feeling  of 
kinship    was   stimulated  into 'warm    and 
vigorous  action.    "Blood  is  thicker  than 
water."    We    remembered    that    Brother 
Jonathan  was  bound  to  us  by  a  close  tie  of 
blood,  and  we  mourned  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  we  should  have  mourned  for  one  of 
our    own    patriarchs.    •Throughout      the 
length  and  breadth  of  these  islands  the  cry 
of   sympathy  and    indignation    has    been 
heard  ;  and  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  af- 
firm that  long  before  these  lines  reach  you 
every  city  and  town  in  the  kingdom  will, 
by  votes  of  corporate  bodies  and  public 
meetings,  have    sent  addresses  of  condo- 
lence to  your  excellent  minister  Mr.  Adams. 
Last   Wednesday   week    was  the  day  on 
which  those  shocking  telegrams   arrived 
which  sent  a  thrill  through  the  civilized 
world.    That  was  a .  day  of  horror  at  the 
American  Embassy  4/  u\it  ever  since  they 
have  received  daily  and~houriy  such  ex-; 


pressions  of  sympathy  from  every  part  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  as  in  mod- 
ern times  have  only  been  evoked  in  the 
leath  of  the  Prince  Consort.  All  past  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  nations  must  now 
be  buried  in  the  grave  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
There  were  many  Americans  present  at 
the  great  meeting  convened  by  the  Eman- 
cipation Society  on  Saturday  last ;  and 
some  of  them,  at  least,  will  testify  that 
they  never  attended  a  more  magnificent  or 
more  impressive  demonstration.  The  hall 
is  one  of  the  largest,  and  certainly  the  most 
beautiful,  in  this  metropolis.  Oa  this  occa- 
sion the  splendor  of  its  decorations  was  half 
concealed  by  the  black  drapery,  edged  with 
white,  which  covered  the  balustrades  of  the 
balconies.  The  effect  of  this  somber  dis- 
play, combined  with  that  of  the  three  droop- 
ing American  flags,  looped  with  crape, 
which  were  artistically  grouped  together  in 
the  upper  balcony,  was  as  admirable  as  it 
was  appropriate.  Long  before  the  hour  of 
meeting  the  building  was  crowded  in  every 
part,  and  multitudes  outside  sought  in  vain 
to  procure  admission.  The  ladies  who 
were  present  we  drecned  in  deep  mourn- 
ing. When  the  President  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  William  Evans,  ascended  the  platform, 
he  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  plaudits, 
and  these  among  the  twenty  members  of 
Parliament  accompanying  him  who  were 
recognized  received  a  similar  ovation. 
Seated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chair- 
man, we  saw  the  well-known  faces  of  many 
of  ihe  most  eloquent  champioDS  of  the  fed- 
eral cause — those  who  had  been  true  to  it 
through  good  and  through  ill  report. 
Chief  among  the  members  of  Parliament 
were  W.  E.  Forster,  Stansfeld,  P.  A.  Tay- 
lor, and  W.  E.  Baxter.  Cobden  was  not 
there ;  for  he  lies  in  the  silent  tomb. 
Bright  was  absent,  for  he  has  suffered  so 
much  from  domestic  affliction  that  he  is 
compelled  to  Seek  repose  far  away  from  the 
:  bustle  of  this  great  city.  Young  Lyulph 
Stanley,  the  son  of  Lord  Stanley  of  Alders- 
;  ley,  who  recently  traveled  through  the 
;  Northern  states,  and  is  a  staunch  advocate 
of  your  cause,  was  there.  So  also,  was  Ver- 
non Harconrt,  "Historicus"  of  the  Times, 
\  whoso  letters  did  so  much  to  prevent  the  reT 
■  cofinitinn  of  the  Slaveholders'  government 
in  the  dark  days  which  have  gone  for  ever. 
There,  too,  -was  Mr.  Faucett,  the  blind  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  whose  mental  vision  ap- 
pears to  be  the  more  perfect  for  the  phys- 
ical defect  from  which  he  is  sufferinsr. 
John  Stuart  Mill  was  absent  in  the  south  of 
Fiance,  and  has  yet  to  be  heard  from. 
Geldwin  Smith,  who  was  detained  at,  Ox- 
ford by  his  university  duties,  sent  a  letter 
Which,  like  all  he  writes,  has  in  it  the  ring 
of  the  true  metal.  Mr.  Charles  Lyell  was 
also  repre>-enled  by  a  brief,  forcible  epistle  , 
which  contains  the  essence  of  the  question 
in  words  that  can  be  easily  remembered. 
Among  the  American  citizens  thore  were 
Mr.  Mbran,  the  Secretary  of  the  Legation, 
Mr.  MorRe<  tbe  Consul,  Colonel  Hoe,  Mr! 
James  McHenry,  Dr.  Storrs,  Dr.  Bli-s,  and 
though  last  not  least;  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field.  I 
I  cannot  go  through  themultifudeof  names  | 
which  crowd  upon  mv  memory.  Suffice  it 
to  pay  that,  as  regards  the  magnitude  and  i 


representative  character  of  the  assembly, 
the  ability  and  eloquence  of  the  speeches, 
and  the  funereal,  as  well  as  enthusiastic, 
nature  of  the  proceedings  we  have  had  no 
meeting  like  it  in  London  for  many  years 
past.  The  nalm  of  eloquence  was  borne 
off  by  Mr.'  SUnsfeld,  who  rose  to  the  full 
ditrniiv  of  bis  ihcme,  and  completely  cir- 
ried  the  audience'  with  him.  Jefferson 
Davis's  name  was  received  with  shouts  of 
execration — General  Lee's  with  genero.is 
silence.  Every  allusion  to  the  peerless 
name  of  the  marred  President  was  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo,  and  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor's 
manly  defense  of  Andrew  Johnson  elicited 
a  hearty  response.  The  mention  of  your 
brilliant  galaxy  of  generals— Grant,  Sher- 
ii'nn,  find  Sheridan — fairly  brou/ht  the 
house  down  ;  and,  when  Mr.  Cvrus  Field,  a 
neible-minded  Republican  and  a  true  cos- 
mopolitan, returned  thanks  in  the  name  of 
the  American  nation,  all  felt  that  a  worthy 
homage  had  been  paid  to  a  murdered  pa- 
triot, that  a  great  cause  had  been  vindicated, 
and  that  the  heart  of  old  England  was  still 
sound  to  the  core. 

Another  scene,  not  less  aflecling,  awaited 
11s  on  Monday  night.  The  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  solemn  form,  agreed  to  ad- 
dresses to  the  Qupen  expressing  their  hor- 
ror at  the  (rime,  and  their  sympathy  with 
tbe  American  Government  and  people.  I 
was  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  can  tes- 
tify to  the  impreesivenessof  the  oocasion. 
There  was  a  dense,  compact  phalanx  of 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  The 
occupants  of  the  Tory  benches  wore,  as 
you  might  suppose,  a  moody  look ;  for  they 
have  much  to  answer  for,  and  they  have 
yet  to  exhibit  the  grace  of  repentance. 
Apart  from  this,  a  gloom  rested  upon  our 
legislators  which  accorded  well  with  the 
grim  tragedy  they  had  met  to  deplore.  Sir 
George  Grey,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  who  is  suffering  from  his  old  ene- 
my the  gout,  moved  the  address  in  a  speech 
which  blended  good  feeling  with  felicitous 
expression.  When  he  said  that  the  majori- 
ty of  the  English  people  had  all  along  been 
in  favor  of  the  North,  there  were  a  few 
cries  of  "  No,  no,"  from  the  benches  on 
which  sit  the  Cecils,  the  Roebucks,  and  the 
Lairds  ;  but  these  were  drowued  by  the 
approving  cheers  of  the  Liberal  benches. 
When  he  announced  that  the  Queen  had 
written  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Lincoln 
—as  from  a  widow  to  a  widow — the  ap- 
plause was  unanimous  and  long-continued  ; 
and  everyone  seemed  to  feel  that  our  good 
Victoria,  whose  generous  love  for  America 
is  so  well  known  to  both  nations,  had  per- 
formed an  act  as  honorable  to  her  own 
w  omanly  feeling  as  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
grateful  to  the  people  who  were  weeping 
over  the  bier  «f  their  Chief-Magistrate. 
But,  as  during;  the  memorable  discussion  on 
Mr.  Cobden's  death,  Mr.  Disraeli  delivered 
the  c^eech  of  the  night.  In  language  beau- 
tifully chosen  and  pregnant  with  thought, 
he  paid  an  exalted  tribute  to  the  character 
and  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  coasii 
ered  that  both  were  invested  with  a  domes- 
tic interest  which  placed  them  above  the 
pomp  of  history  or  the  ceremonial  of  diplo- 
macy ;  and,  while  eulogizing  the  man,  he 
expressed  confidence  in  the  nation.  As  1 
left  the  House,  I  could  not  but  feel  regret 
that  a  statesman  who  possesses  such  pro- 
found sympathy  with  the  great  and  good 
qualities  of  others  should  be  at  the  head  of 
such  a  party. 

Among  the  great  leases*  we  have  sus- 
tained lately,  none  have  occasioned  deeper 
regret  to  the  friends  of  your  country  in  En- 
gland than  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Lucas, 
the  managing  proprietor  of  the  Morninf 
Star.  Mr.  Lucas  was  a  man  of  most  amiable 
and  gentle  manners,  but  these  were  linked 


witli  a  courage,  and  love  of  justice  which  I  I 
need  not  attempt  to  describe,  because  they 
had  been  reflected  in  the  columns  of  the 
Star  during  four  bitter  years  of  trial  and 
controversy.  America  never  had  a  truer 
friend  or  one  who  has  rendered  more  signal 
or  disinterested  service  to  her  cause  in  this 
empire.  Mr.  Lucas  was  a  brother-in-law  of 
Mr.  Bright,  and  a  brother  of  the  late  Mr. 
Frederick  Lucas,  the  member  for  Meath  and 
the  famous  editor  of  the  Tablet,  His  death 
was  precipitated  by  the  shock  he  received 
in  consequence  of  the  sudden  decease  of 
Mr.  Cobden.  He  died  exactly  a  fortnight 
after  his  illustrious  friend— on  Latter  Sun- 
day—and was  buried  in  the  beautiful  ceme- 
tery at  Highgate,  exactly  a  fortnight  after 
Mr.  Cobden  >ad  been  laid  beneath  the 
green  sod  of  Bfcvington  churchyard.  Those 
of  us  who  knew  him  loved  him  well  and 
will  for  ever  cherish  his  memory. 


ttae 


SWEDEN  AND  RUSSIA. 


Sows  or  nit.  AyNii^iuiuiou  lu  the  HJortta 
Of  Europe. 


SWEDISH     POEM     AND      TRANSLATION. 


JOURNALISM    IN    SWEDEN    AND    RUSSIA. 


[  L  pe ci»!  < l.ii  f  hih  U'Jbuo  j  Of  Tho  P)  e»8.  ] 

Stockholm,  Way  10,  1805. 
Of  all  the  rare  and  wonderful  revelations  of  tin- 
man emotion  ellolted  by  the  march  of  (treat  events 
daring  the  last  four  years,  that  with  whioh  the 
sentient  world  quivered  In  response  to  the  outrage 
perpetrated  upon  the  Amerloun  people,  on  the  nth 
cf  April,  was  the  most  marvellous.  The  blow  whioh 
murdered  Abraham  Linooln  not  only  wounded  the 
heart  of  the  Western  Continent,  but  stirred  hu- 
manity to  Its  profQUEdcst  depths  throughout  the 
civilized  world ;  not  with  sympathy  morely  for  the 
peculiarly  bereaved  nation,  but  with  tho  rage  and 
anguish  of  a  personal  wrong  and  loss.    In  suoh  a 
resistless  tide  of  overwhelming  passion  loosed  sud- 
denly from  the  fountains  of  the  soul,  all  petty  con- 
siderations of  conflicting  Interests  or  national  joa- 
j  Iou^lcs  were  swept  away,  and  the  various  tongues 
!  of  divers  races  were  lliic.l  In  one  great  wall  over  a 
I  common  grief. 

The  English,  Frenoh,  and  German  press  will 
supply  you  with  the  utterances  of  most  iiaropoau 
nations;  but  I  oannotresist sending yoathbonolosed 
specimens  of  Scandinavian  and  Muscovite  lament* ,- 
t!on.  The  first  Is  a  poem  from  a  Stockholm  paper, 
and  Is  by  no  means  the  most  earnest  of  the  expres- 
sions ol  the  Swedish  press.  The  second  Is  trans- 
lated from  a  Swedish— the  third  and  fourth  from  a 
Russian  journal. 

BFPEOT  OF  THIS  INTfXLIQEJtUa  IN  8T00KH0LM. 

The  bitter  sense  of  Isolation  which  smote  the 
heart  of  the  American  citizen  abroad,  on  hearing 
the  sad  intelligence,  gave  plaoe  to  a  sentiment  of 
universal  kinship  as  he  witnessed  the  spontaneous 
sorrow  around  him  ;  sorrow  which  sought  demon- 
stration, not  only  in  the  aotlon  of  constituted  bodies, 
snch  as  Parliament,  Oorps  Loglslatif,  Eeichsrath, 
Diet,  or  Uhambpru  of  Deputies,  but  In  unceremoni- 
ous and  ofton  u/.recorJed  aotion  of  the  people,  in 
suoh  ways  as  so6med  appropriate  to  the  moment. 
There  was  to  have  been  a  ball  at  Gottenburg,  but 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Abraham  Linooln  ended 
all  festivity.  At  the  same  port.,  and  at  many 
another  around  the  world,  the  flags  troppoJ  to  half 
mast  without  preooncert  or  order.  Here  the  papers 
were  in  mourning,  and  portraits  or  Mr.  Linooln  and 
Mr.  beward  were  published  v, '1th  brief  biographies. 

SYMPATHY  OF  THE  SWEDISH   OOUUT. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  who,  in  graoeful  and  gra- 
cious action,  Is  unsurpassed  by  any  monarch  or  gen- 
tleman in  Europe,  promply  sent  ono  of  his  aUef-do- 
oanip  to  Mr.  Oampt  ell,  the  American  minister,  to 
es press  all  the  horror  and  sympathy  of  his  Majoaty. 
The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  not  only  wrote  a 
warm  and  earnest  letter  to  our  minister  on  the 
oocaoloa,  but  called  in  person,  to  give  his  sympathy 
the  additional  lmpresslveness  of  spoken  words. 

AMUUIOAN  SORROW. 

The  American  residents   here,  numbering  but 

three  or  four,  testified  their  grief  by  wearing  the 

badge  of  mourning,  and  fult  that  tho  fame  of  him 

'  they  lamented  belonged,  not  to  America  alone,  but 

to  Freedom  and  Humanity  throughout  the  world. 

SWEDISH  VOEM  AND  TKAN6LATI0K. 

[Vid under rttUelsen  om  Abr.  Lincoln's  mor<l,*\ 

Sa  itr  dat  sannt,  det  dystra.  hemska  ord, 
Som  Iran  Atlantea  nu.U  till  vara  stniader, 
Som  aterljudat  krlng  den  Lola  jord 
Och  vredens  asknioln  1  hvart  siane  t.-inder, 
Hvart  Blnne,  scin  for  sannlns,  i  ii„t  ooii  vett, 
Fur  irlhet  och  lor  meuskoviirdd  omniar 
Ooh  utl  Lii.ci  In  har  a)n  raidsman  sett, 
Forverkllggorar'c  af  en  framtMs  driinisnar. 

Ja !  ban  at  fallen,  han,  so.u  llorraus  avard 
Mot  vald  ooh  tyrannl  med-styrLa  b)rde, 
Han,  ljuseta  kiiinpe  1  den  nya  verld, 
Som  jublande  i  deas  trluinfvagn  korde. 


I  skuKgan  gtiind,  JursaMlfct  omLkan  smug 
Sin  lomBka  pll  1  segerfurstecB  hjerta, 
Ooh  lfran  man  till  man  dess  llloragd  lluz 
Att  motas  utaf  mlllkmera  sm.i  rta. 

Ja  I  han  ar  doj,  dock  star  det  iJla  qvar, 
Detherllga,  som  oss  1  arf  han  leuinat, 
Och  elafven  beder  fur  sin  van,  sin  far,  * 

Bom  unit  bans  bija  lost,  nans  lira  Uainnat. 
Och  n.ectkllgbetcn  torjer  vid  bans  graf  j 

II  lb  tor  ioii..  r  ei.iud  rlbtar  der  eln  runa, 

Ooh  ryktot  ljunpar  vldt  krlng  land  ooh  haf; 
Ododligheten  rackes  at  Iduna. 
T.  .  . 

*)    fn  ung  poet  h&r  till  Kedaktloiieu  lasiiudt  ofvan- 
Htaeude  veioer. 


oor  vengeance,  which  armed  witu  ladeiriile  energy 
the  hand  of  this  patriot ;  but  a  sense  of  duty,  a  de- 
sire to  reestablish  upon  wlilo,  solid,  and  end urlng 
basis  the  union  of  the  *reat  Republic. 

His  death,  then,  as  his  life,  will  remain  a  lesson 
for  his  fellow-oltizens  and  successors.  We  can  af- 
firm, that  nowhere  will  moro  ulacere  wishes  be  of- 
fered than  in  Russia,  that  the  wirk  in  ww  :h  he 
was  martyred,  may  be  cro*nod  with  entire  recon- 
ciliation between  the  contending  portions  of  the 
American  Federation,  and  by  the  return  of  that 
peace,  which  la  the  best  guarantee  of  her  prosperity 
and  power.'1 


OM    TUB    NEWS    OF    Tim  MURDER  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINOOLN. 

[By  a  Young  Swedish  Poet.] 
And  so  'tis  true— that  word  of  woe  and  dread, 

That  from  Atlanta  on  our  ooast  hath  lighted  ; 
Aid  borne  on  echoes,  through  the  world  hath  spread 

A  thunder  storm  of  wrath  In  evory  soul  Ignited  ; 
In  every  soul  with  truth,  «nd  right,  and  sense, 

With  freedom  and  with  man  a  sympathizer ; 
And  that  in  Lincoln  saw  their  creed's  defence— 

A  hand  of  future  dreams  the  reallzer. 
Yes!  there  ho  Ilea,  who  Ocd'a  own  sword,   with 
might, 

'Gainst  vlolenoe  and  despotism  parried  ; 
The  Champion,  In  the  "  Newer  World  "  of  light, 

That  in  his  oar  of  triumph  late  was  carried. 
Just  then,  from  lurking  ambush,  malloe  shot 

Tho  Victor's  heart,  with  base  Insidious  arrows  ; 
And  man  to  man  proclaimed  the  oruel  plot— 

The  news  of  whioh  the  souls  of  millions  harrows. 

Yes  !  he  is  dead  !  but  cot  his  work  of  love— 

The  noble  heritage  to  us  transmitted  ; 
For  slaves,  released,  shall  thank  the  friend  above, 

Who  gently  loosed  their  bonds,  their  shame  ao- 
qultted. 
See  !  at  bis  grave  all  human  nature  weeps ; 

Historic  runes  are  penned  upon  tho  portal ; 
His  fame  o'er  sea  and  land  like  lightning  swoops, 

And  there,  "Soluna"*  grants  a  crown  immortal ! 

CHOUGH   FBBUDBKKQ  (iBullJl!, 

Translator. 
*  A  Swedish  Goddess  in  the  ancient  mythologr. 

SWEDISH  SYMPATHY. 

The  following  is  from  the  Stockholm  AUehunda,  a 
leading  Swedish  paper:        \ 

"Abraham  Linooln  was  the  very  embodiment  of 
the  great  principle  which  pervaded  the  war.  lae 
vindicator  ol  free  labor,  ha  fell  at  the  moment  ol  ac- 
complishing Its  victory.  His  was  a  beautiful  death. 
A  new  martyr  has  been  added  to  the  champions  of 
liberty,  and  the  name  of  Linooln  will  be  surrounded 
for  all  times  by  a  halo  of  glory.  His  death  will 
stigmatize  forever  tho  patrons  of  slavery,  who, 
fighting  under  the  false  pretence  of  maintaining 
the  independence  of  the  Individual  States,  had  no 
objeot  but  to  uphold  feudal  institutions  and  enrich 
themselves  by  the  sweat  of  hordes  of  slaves." 

ET7S8IAN  FEBIING. 

The  Russian  IavaliJe  employs  this  language : 
"  The  shooting  news  from  Amerioa  fills  all  honora- 
ble people,  all  friends  of  moderate  and  sensible 
progress,  with  deep  sorrow.  Lincoln  has  been  taken 
away  at  the  very  time  when  he  might  have  hoped 
to  eDjoy  the  fruits  ol  his  persevering  energy  In  a  war 
carried  on  for  a. just,  respeotable,  and  a  lawful  cause. 
Amerioa  maybe  proud  of  having  produced  suoh  a 
Bjanas  this.  Undaunted  by  gigantic  dltfljuUles, 
and  firm  amid  all  opposition  and  sorrow,  ae  never 
doubted  for  a  moment  the  high  dostlny  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  steadily  pursued  his  course  to  tho  chosen 
goal.  A  modest,  moderate,  and  deeply  religious 
man,  he  wat  tho  last  to  sin*  his  praises,  and  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  Impulse 
of  the  hour.  Never  did  his  qualities  sblne  more 
brightly  than  In  the  list  days  of  his  life.  Unmoved 
by  the  people  clamoring  for  revenge,  unintl undated 
by  party  ones,  he  spoke  of  mercy  to  the  oonquered, 
and  was  intent  only  upon  rebuilding  the  edttico  of 
the  great  Republic" 

Extract  translated  from  tho  Journal  or  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  organ  of  the  Depurtnontof  Foreign  Affairs  : 

"We  are  persuaded  that  tho  Amorioan  nation 
will  show  herself  in  tho  present,  as  in  the  past,  equal 
to  her  destiny.  Inspired  by  the  memory  of  tho  (treat 
citizen  she  has  just  lost,  she  will  oontlnuo  tho  work 
commenced  by  him.  President  Lincoln  ha  j  .don- 
onsly  fulfilled  the  first  part.  It  remains  for  her  to 
oomplete  the  second  ;  more  difficult,  perhaps  •  that 
of  reconciling  after  having  smote,  ol  soothing  after 
having  vanquished.  No  doubt  this  eminent  man 
would  have  brought  to  this  work  the  same  greatness 
of  soul,  tho  same  elevation  or  views,  which  havo 
marked  his  career.  His  memory  will  animate  his 
follow-oitlzens.  They  will  remember  that  It  was 
neither  political  passion,  ngr  party  epirit.  cor  I  »te. 


DKLKOATION    FROM  TUNIS. 

Aii  embassy  from  the  Dey  of  Tunis  has  ar- 
rived in  this  city  on  Its  way  to  Washington. 
It  consists  of  General  Otliuaan  Hasseut,  an  ald- 
dc-canip,  an  interpreter  and  suite.  The  party 
Is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Perry,  the  United 
States  consul  at  Tunis.  Ceneral  Hassem  is  the 
beuier  of  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Lincoln 
on  the  death  of  the  late  President,  and  also  of 
a  It  iter  of  felicitation  to  President  Johnson 
on  the  happy  restoration  of  peace  in  this 
country.  Tho  party  will  proceed  to  Washing- 
ton on  Thursday. 

—  In  Egjpt,  It  Las  been  arranger,  that  forsaven 

dajs  the  colors  of  the  various  nationalities  should 

i   be  hoisted  at   bairmast,  at  the  consulate,  In  token 

of  their  sympathy  with  I  lie  people  for  the  death  or 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


THE  ASSASSINATION  of  PKBSI1MBNV 


£ 


Proceedings  of  the  Knglish  Parliament*  <    . 

In  tho  House  of  Lords  on  the  L'7th  Eurl  Kusscll  gave  ■•  ^    Jl  ' 

notice  that  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  May,  lie  would  move  -"^» 

uu  address  to  llie  Crown,    expressing  the  Borrow  and  v^ 

indignation  of  the   House   at   tho   assassination   of  the  "V^S^-        "*»-_ 

President  of  tho  United  States,  and  praying  Her  Maj- 
esty to  convey  expression  of  those  feelings  to  the  Gov  *v* 
ernment  of  rhe  United  States.  V^ 

Earl  Derby  hoped  the  Government  had  taken  pains  ^.  f* 
to  ascertain  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  form  of  the  '  _  .  O 
motion  rendering  it  it  in  the  slightest  degree  doubtful  ^*~~v-ii 
whether  unanimous  assent  would  be  given  by  the  House 

to  the  motion.    As  proposed,  the  matter  was   traprece-  -v.  v" 

dented.     He  was  quite  eertain  the  expression  of  sorrow  V   -  7>v» 

and  indignation  for  the  atrocious  act  committed  would  ^v,  ^ 

not  only  "meet  with  tho  unanimous  assent  of  the  House,  s 

but  would  represent  the  fueling  of  every  man,   woman  Vss, 

and  child  in  Her  Majesty's  doininious.  fv.  ^». 

Earl  Itussell  suid  Earl  Derby   was  correct  in  saying  VJ 

that  tho  eirenmslanees   Were   happily   unprecedented;  „    ^ 

and  ho  hoped  that  there  would  bo  nothing  in  the  form  ol  'j>v 

the  motion  which  would  eausu  objection  to  be  taken  , 

to  it.  'A'  ~- 

In  tho  House  of  Commons  Sir  George  Gray,  in  the  \ 

absence  of  Lord  I'aluicrstou,  on  account  of  illness,  gave 
a  notice  similar  to  that  giveu  by  Earl  Kussel  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  adding  that  the  Address  should  con. 
vey  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  aud  condolence  with 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  L'nited  States.  Xhe 
announcement  was  received  with  cheers. 


A  LETTER  FROM  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 
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A  little  paper  published  'at  the  Alexandria 

hospital,  called  the  Cripple,  has  the  following 
lines  on  a  dead  soldier  :  — 

Only  a  soldier, 

Gone  to  his  rest, 
With  the  dear  banner 

Wrapp'd  round  his  breast ! 
Only  a  private, 

Left  the  stern  wars, 
For  a  promotion 

'Mong  the  blight  stars  ! 


A  LETTER  FROM  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

The  following  letter  from  that  most  dis- 
tinguished and  accomplished  friend  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  was 
received  a  few  days  since  by  a  gentleman 
in  New  York.  It  was  written  in  the  course 
of  private  correspondence,  and  not  intended 
for  the  public  eye  ;  but  its  spirit  is  so  gen- 
erous and  sympathetic,  and  its  suggestions 
so  wise,  that  the  Evening  Post  gave  it 
publicity ; 

Avignon,  May  13,  1865. 

Dear  Sir :  I  had  scarcely  received  your  note 
of  April  8,  so  full  of  calm  joy  in  the  splen- 
did prospect  now  opening  to  your  country,  and 
through  it  to  the  world,  when  the  news  came 
that  an  atrocious  crime  had  struck  down  the  great 
citizen  who  had  afforded  so  noble  an  example 
of  the  qualities  befitting  the  first  magistrate  of  a 
free  people,  and  who,  in  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances, had  gradually  won  not  only  the 
admiration,  but  almost  the  personal  affection, 
of  all  who  love  freedom  or  appreciate  simplicity 
and  uprightness.  But  the  loss  is  ours,  not  his. 
It  was  impossible  to  have  wished  him  a  better 
end  than  to  add  the  crown  of  martyrdom  to  his 
other  honors,  and  to  live  in  the  memory  of  a 
great  nation  as  those  only  live  who  have  not 
only  labored  for  their  country,  but  died  for  it. 
And  he  did  live  to  see  the  cause  triumphant, 
and  the  contest  virtually  over.  How  different 
would  our  feelings  now  be  if  this  fate  had  over- 
taken him,  as  it  might  so  easily  have  done,  a 
month  sooner ! 

In  England,  horror  of  the  crime,  and  sym- 
pathy with  your  loss,  seem  to  be  almost  univer- 
sal, even  among  those  who  have  disgraced  their 
country  by  wishing  sueess  to  tho  slaveholders. 
I  hope  the  manifestations  which  were  instanta- 
neously made  there  in  almost  every  quarter  may 
be  received  in  America  as  some  kind  of  atone- 


ment or  peace-offering.  I  have  never  believed 
there  was  any  real  danger  of  a  quarrel  between 
the  two  countries ;  but  it  is  of  immense  import- 
ance that  we  should  bo  firm  friends  ;  and  this  is 
our  natural  state,  for,  though  there  is  a  portion 
of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  Great  Britain 
who  so  dread  and  hate  democracy  that  they  can- 
not wish  prosperity  and  power  to  a  democratic 
people,  I  sincerely  believe  that  this  feeling  is 
not  general,  even  in  our  privileged  classes. 
Most  of  the  dislike  and  suspicion  which  have  ex- 
isted towards  the  United  States  were  the  etfect 
of  pure  ignorance  ;  ignorance  of  your  history, 
and  ignorance  of  your  feeling  and  disposition  as 
a  people.  It  is  difficult  for  you  to  believe  that 
this  ignorance  could  be  as  dense  as  it  really  was. 
But  the  late  events  have  begun  to  dissipate  it ; 
and  if  your  government  and  people  act  as  I  fully 
believe  they  will  in  regard  to  the  important 
questions  which  now  await  them,  there  will  be 
no  fear  of  their  being  ever  again  so  grossly 
misunderstood,  at  least  in  the  lives  of  the  pres- 
ent generation. 

As  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  these  great 
questions,  it  does  not  become  a  foreigner  to  ad- 
vise those  who  know  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
so  much  better  than  he  does.  But  as  so  many 
of  "  countrymen  are  volunteering  advice  to 
..  .A  this  crisis,  perhaps  1  may  be  forgiven  if 
I  offer  mine  the  contrary  way.  Every  one  is 
eager  in  calculating  gentleness,  and  only  gentle- 
ness, as  if  you  had  shown  any  signs  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  take  a  savage  revenge.  I  have  always 
been  afraid  of  one  thing  only  —  that  you  would 
be  too  gentle.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  life 
taken  after  the  war  is  over  (except  those  of  the  as- 
sassins),or  any  evil  inflicted  in  mere  vengeance ; 
but  one  thing  I  hope  will  be  considered  absolute- 
ly accessary  :  to  break  altogether  the  power  of 
the  slaveholding  case.  Unless  this  is  done, 
the  abolition  of  slavery  will  be  merely  nominal. 
If  an  aristocracy  of  ex-slaveholders  remain 
masters  of  the  State  Legislature,  they  will  be 
able  effectually  to  nullify  a  great  part  of  the  re- 
sult which  hits  been  so  dearly  bought  by  the  blood 
of  the  free  States  They  and  their  dependants 
must  be  effectualy  outnumbered  at  the  polling 
places;  which  can  only  bo  effected  by  the  con- 
cession of  full  equality  of,  political  rights  to 
negroes,  and  by  a  large  immigration  of  settlers 
from  the  North  ;  both  of  them  being  made  inde- 
pendent by  the  ownership  of  land.  With  these 
things,  in  addition  to  tho  constitutional  amend- 
ment (which  will  enable  the  Supreme  Court  to 
sat  aside  any  State  legislation  tending  to  bring 
back  slavery  in  disguise),  the  cause  of  Freedom 
is  safe,  and  the  opening  words  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  will  cease  to  be  a  reproach 
to  the  nation  founded  by  its  authors.  *  *  *  * 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 
J.  S.  Milx. 
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letter  from  Jvbn  titunrt  Mill. 

This  distinguished  foreigner,  who  lias  been  one  of 
the  beet  friend  the  United  States  have  had  during 
tie  past  bloody  oontest,  has  written  the  following 
letter  to  a  friend  In  New  Yorlt.  The  letter  was  not 
Intended  for  publloatlon,  but  as  everything  from  the 
same  pen  Is  so  eagerly  read,  the  gentlemen  who  re- 
ceived It  has  contented  to  make  It  public  : 

"  Aviqnon,  May  13, 1865. 

"DbarSib:  I  had  soaroely  reoelved  your  note 
.  f  April  8,  eo  lull  of  oalui  joy  In  the  splendid  pros- 
peot  now  opening  to  your  country,  and  tarougk  It  to 
the  world,  when  the  news  oaune  that  an  atrocious 
ci  line  had  struok  down  the  great  citizen  wuo  had 
a  Honied  so  noble  an  example  of  the  qualities  be- 
fitting the  first  magistrate  of  a  tree  people,  and 
who,  In  the  mott  trying  circumstances,  hid  gradu- 
ally won  n  t  only  the  admiration,  but  almost  toe 
personal  adeotlon,  of  all  who  love  freedom  or  appre- 
ciate simplicity  and  uprightness.  But  the  loss  Is 
ouis,  not  his.  It  was  Impossible  to  havo  wished  him 
a  better  end  than  to  add  the  crown  of  martyrdom  to 
his  other  honors,  and  to  live  In  the  uiainory  of  a 
great  nation  as  those  only  live  who  have  not  only 
labored  lor  their  country,  but  died  for  it.  And  he 
did  live  to  tee  ihe  oause  triumphant,  and  the  oon- 
tesi  virtually  over.  How  dllferent  would  our  feel. 
lLgenowbelf  this  late  had  overtaken  him,  as  It 
might  so  easily  have  done,  a  month  sooner  ! 

"  In  England,  horror  of  the  crime,  and  sympathy 
wi  li  your  los3  seem  to  be  almost  universal,  even 
among  thote  who  have  ci3graoed  their  oountry  by 
wishing  success  to  the  slaveholders.    I  hope  the 

maniiestations  whlchTwere  instantaneously  mi.de 
there  in  almost  every  quarter  may  be  reoelved l  lu 
Amei lea  ae  some  kind  of  atonement  or  peaoa-ofler- 
w     I  bftve  never  believed  that  there  was  any  real 
dat  K«r  of  a  quarrel  between  the  two  countries  ;  but 
It  is  of  Immense  importance  that  we  sh'.uld  be  ttrui 
friends  ;  end  this  is  our  natural  state,  for,  though 
ibere  Is  a  portion  of  the  higher  and  mlddln  oUmes 
of  Great  Britain  who  so  dread  and  hate  doinooracy 
that  ttey   cannot  wish  prosperity  and  power  to  a 
Democratic  people,  I  sincerely  believe  that  this  feel- 
I.  lc  is  not  general,  even  In  our  privileged  classes. 
MM  of  the*  AUIk.  and  tuepiclon  flttkm» 
Isted  towards  the  United  States  were  tUe  effect  Of 
nure   lunorance-lgnoranoe   ol    your    history,    aud 
LnoiaLce  of  your  "feeling  and  deposition  yj, a .pee- 
pie     It  is  d.fficult  for  you  to  believe  that  this  igno. 
ranee  could  be  as  dense  as  It  really  wis.    But  tho 
late  events  have  begun  to  dissipate  It;  and  if  your 
Oovlrnmentandplopleactafl  I  fully  balleve  they 
will  in  regard  to  the  important  questions  which  now 
awatt  t£em,  there  will  be  no  fear  oUbetr  being  oyer 
again  to  yrrsely  misunderstood,  at  leiat  la  the  uves 
oi  the  uresent  veneration. 

"As  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  these  greit  quM- 
tlocs  It  do«s  not  become  a  lorelgner  to  advise  those 
who  know  the  exigencies  of  the  oase  so  much  better 
than  he  does.    But  as  so  many  of  my  oountry  men 
are  volunteering  advice  to  you  at  this  crisis,  par- 
hops  1  may  be  forgiven  if  I  offer  mine  the  contrary 
way.    Every  one  Is  eagerly  inculcating  gentleness 
ablfyou  had  shown  any  blgns  of  a  disposition  to 
take  a  savage  revenge.    I  have  always  been  a  raid 
of  one  thing  only-that  you  would  be  too  gentle.    I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  any  life  taken  after  tue  war  Is 
over  (except  those  oi  the  assassins),  or  any  evil  In- 
flicted In  mere  vengeance  ;  but  one  thing  I  hope  will 
be  considered   absolutely  necessary  :  to  break  alto-  i 
aether  the  power  oi  the  tlaveboldlng  oaete.    Unless 
this  is  done,  the  abolition  of  eUvery  will  be  mere  y  | 
nominal    If  an  aristocracy  of  es  slaveholders,  remain 
maUers  of  the  State  Legislatures  they  will  be  able 
tUectuallv   to    nullify  a  great    part  of  the  result 
which  has  been  so  dearly  bought  by  the  blood  of 
the  free  Mates.    Tney  and  their  dependents  inust 
be  edeoiually  outnumbered  at  tue  polling  planes i: 
whloL  can  cniy  be  effected  by  the  concession  of  full 
equality  of  politico  rights  to  negroes,  and  by  a, 
large  immigration  of  settlers  Irom  the  North  ;  both 
fihem  bfiug  made,  inuependent  by  the  ownership 
f  land     With  these  things.  In  addition  to  the  con- 
tltuilonal  amendment  (whloh  will  enable  the  SU- 
reme   Court   to   set   a»lde  any  state   leaUlatlun 
er  ding  to  bring  baok  slavovy  In  disguise),  the  oause 
f  freedom  1b  safe,  and  tne  opening  words  or  the 
ieelaratlon  of  Independence  will  oeise  to  beare^ 
.roaoh  to  the  nation  founded  by  Its  authors. 

"1  am,  dear  sir,  jours  »«rVjUsy,MiLL  » 


I 


1'Iie    Worfciiiis  Meu  of  Europe  <o  Presl- 
»         <leut  .lot. L.,., 11. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  of  yosterday,  says': 
We  have  received  from  a  London  friend  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  President  Johnuou  by  nie  l'iccr. 
national  Council  of  the  Working  Men  of  Iijrojj  ou 
the  assassination  ol  President  Lincoln  whluii  v/e 
presume  has  by  this  tlaio  reached  Us  destination 
Ah  nothlrg  could  be  moie  appropriate  to  the  snoma 
observances  or  this  day,  wo  append  the  dusuiaent 
as  follows  :  ' 

To  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  t/te  United  States* 

fciiu:  Tfcti  demon  of  the  "peculiar  Institution" 
for  the  supremacy  of  which  the  Noatn  roae  In  arm's 
would  not  allow  hid  worshipers  to  honorably  sua- 
euiub  lu  the  open  hold.  What  ho  had  bo^unln 
treason  ho  must  needs  end  In  lnlamy.  As  1'hlllD 
II. 'g  war  for  the  lLquisltlon  bred  a  Gorards  thus 
Jellcrcon  Lavls'  pro-slavery  war  a  Bjoth. 

It  Is  not  our  part  to  cull  words  oi'soriow  and  hor- 
ror, while  tha  hoart  of  two  worlds  heaves  with  amo- 
tion. Even  the  sycophants  who,  yoar  after  year 
and  day  by  day,  stuck  to  their  Sisyphus  wo/k  ol 
morally  afsafolnMtag  Abraham  Lincoln,  aud  the 
great  Kopubllo  he  headed,  stand  now  aghast  at  the 
universal  outburst  of  popular  feeling,  and  vie  witn 
each  othtr  In  strewing  rhetorical  iloworj  on  his  open 
grave.  They  have  now  at  last  found  out  th<u  he 
was  a  man  neither  to  be  brow-boaton  by  adversity  nor 
Intoxicated  by  suoooss,  lnlioxlbly  pressing  <  n  to  his 
great  goal  ;  never  compromising  It  by  blind  haste  • 
slowly  maturing  his  steps  ;  never  retracing  tu-im  : 
carried  away  by  no  surpe  of  popular  favor .  ■  dis- 
heartened by  no  slackening  ol  the  popular  pulse  • 
tempering  stern  acts  by  the  gleams  ol  a  a.  iaart : 
Illuminating  scenes  dark  with  pasBlon  ov  tiu>  „m|ia' 
ot  humor;  doing  hia  Tltanla  work  a*  bucbly  and 
homely  as  he^veaboru  rulers  do  little  tiilrw  with 
the  grandiloquence  of  pomp  and  state— iu  oi.o  word 
one  of  the  raro  mas  who  succeed  in  beoumlmt  «reat 
without  ceasing  to  bo  good.  Such,  Indeed,  was  toe 
modesty  of  this  great  and  good  man  that  the  world 
only  discovered  him  a  hero  after  ho  had  fallen  a 
martyr. 

To  be  singled  cut,  by  the  side  of  such  a  ohlef,  the 
second  v  ailm  to  the  infernal  god3  of  slavery  was 
an  hor.oi  tue  to  Mr.  Seward.  Had  he  not,  at  a 
llmo  ol  ge  ieritl  hesitation,  the  sagacity  to  forosee 
Bud  11  c  manliness  to  foretell  "  the  Irrepressible 
conflict  1"  Lid  he  not,  in  tho  darkest  hours  ol  that 
oorlllct.  prove  true  to  the  iioman  duty  n<;/ar  to 
despair  oi  thu  Republic  and  Its  stars  I  We  e  irneat- 
ly  hope  that  he  and  his  son  win  be  restored  to 
health,  public  activity,  and  well-dosorvod  Uoajrs 
within   much  less  thaa  •' ninety  days." 

Alter  a  tremendous  civil  war,  but  whiju  if  we 
consider  Hi  vast  dimensions  and  its  broad  soona 
and  compare  it  to  toe  Old  World's  150  years'  wars' 
|  and  30  years'  wars,  and  2J  years'  wars,  can  hardlv 
be  said  to  have  lasted  80  days.  Yours,  sir  has  be 
come  the  task  to  uproot  by  the  law  what  has  been 
leilfd  by  the  swotd-to  presldo  over  the  arduous 
work  of  political  reconstruction  and  social  regenera- 
tion. A  prufound  sense  of  your  great  mission  win 
sa\eyouiroinany  compromise  with  stern  duties 
\ou  will  never  forget  that,  to  initiate  the  new  era 
of  tho  Enakcipatioh  ov  Labob,  the  Amerloan 
people  devolved  the  responsibilities  of  leadership 
upon  two  men  of  labor:  the  one,  Abraham  Lincoln 
the  other,  Andrew  Johnson.  ' 

The  Ossteai.  Council  of  thb  iNTiiE^AviONM, 
WoaKinojiKn'ri  Association,  London,  il'av 
13,  lbuu.  J 

[Hero  follow  the  signatures.] 


MOURNING  FOB  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN   IN 
BERMUDA.  ff/jA  J*" 

[To  the  Independent  News  Room.) 

A'eio  York,  12th.  By  the  arrival  at  this  port  today 
01  Uiu  brig  Excelsior,  from  Bermuda  we  learn  that 
on  the  day  of  President  Lincoln's  funeral  all  the 
courts  on  the  island  adjourned,  the  nags  were  at  half 
mast  and  a  great  nianv  of  them  draped  in  mouning. 
The  expression  of  public  sympathy  was  general. 


—  Tlio  London  Times  pavo  Iwirl  Derby  a  merited 
eastigation  lor  his  Insolent  speech  iu  the  House  oi 
Lords  on  the  resolution  of  sympathy  for  the  death  of 
President  Lincoln.         JT  ff "/  /L.S" 

—  The  New  York  TrJhnna  »ni.»A«t«  *»>»»:  M»  <"•<%—. 


A  Portuguese  Tribute  to  the  Late 
President.  A  literary  gentleman  of  Roxbury 
contributes  to  the  Christian  Register  of  today,  a 
fine  translation  of  the  I'.ulogy  on  President  Lin- 
coln, pronounced  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  at  Lis- 
bon, by  Sr.  licbello  da  Silva.  The  address  is  ten- 
der, generous,  discriminating  and  eloquent  in  a 
mniked  degree,  and  has  not  been  surpassed  iu  its 
just  and  affectionato  sentiments  by  any  of  the 
tributes  paid  to  the  services  aad  virtuos  of  the 
great  martyr. 


Tina  Assassination  in  Puanok.— "Malakoft" 
writer  li urn  l';iiu  to  the Nuw  York  Times  that  the  <l<>- 
monslrations  In  regard  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  death  have 
created  general  astonishment  iMnTrfflWr-extont  and 
earnestness.  Aa  the  police  are  not  inclined  to  per- 
il,it  a  public  gathering,  the  American  residents  of 
Paris  are  going  to  conuno  themselves  to  the  aiguing 
of  a  document  tfhich  has  boon  writton  by  a  commiu 
tee  composed  of  Mr.  Putnam,  United  States  Consul 
to  Havre,  and  Mr.  Beckwithot  Paris,  lobe transwit- 
cu  all ei wards  to  Washington.  Papers  of  sympathy 
have  beep  sent  In  by  the  pastors  of  the  Protectant 
churches  of  Paris,  by  the  Freeuiasou  fjodges,  by  coun- 
try deputations  and  newspapers  all  over  France,  and 
in  viuimii-  associations  where  itis  the  habit  to  inscribe 
on  the  tablets  of  their  lutJl  the  name*  of  exceptional 
men,  that  ol  Mr.  Lincoln  lias  been  ascribed  without  a 
dissenting  voite.  C~/  f't  /  ~  i" 


SYMPATHY  OF  EU88IA 
WathtngtoH,  18M.  Baron  Stoeckl  has  transmitted  to 
Proaulent  Johnson  the  expression  of  the  cordial  sympathy 
ol  theBosaiaa  Government  at  the  late  crime,  and  Its  sin- 
cere wishes  that  this  new  trial  may  not  Impede  the  on- 
«  ard  march  of  the  American  people  toward  the  rc-estab- 
llsbmsnt  of  tie  Union.         j,     fJ  *fo    C*  JT~" 


Russian  Sympathy — Despatch  fuom   Piunoe 

GOKTSCUAKOFF.         WdxIlillUtOll,       l'Jt/l.        Mr.       1>6 

Sta«kel,  the  Russian  Minister  here,  recently  read  to 
the  eloquent  instructions  of  Prince  Gortschakolf,  of 
which  the  subjoined  i ,  u  translation : 

St.  PeTEKSBUBG,  April  10,  1865. 

Sir:  The  telegraph  has  brought  us  the  news  of  the 
double  crime  of  Which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  fallen  a  victim  and  Mr.  Seward  barely  es- 
caped. The  blow  which  has  struck  Mr.  Lincoln  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  seemed  about  to  harvest 
the  iiuits  of  his  energy  and  perseverance,  has  been 
deeply  felt  in  Russia.  Because  of  the  absence  of  tho 
limperor  I  am  not  In  a  position  to  secure  and  trans- 
mit to  you  the  expressions  of  the  sontimonts  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty.  Being  acquainted,  nevertheless, 
with  those  which  our  august  master  entertains 
towards  the  United  States  of  America,  it  Is  easy  for 
inu  to  realize  in  advance  the  impression  which  the 
news  of  this  odious  crime  will  cause  Ills  Imperial 
Majesty  to  experience. 

1  have  hastened  to  testify  to  General  Clay  tho  ear- 
nest and  cordial  sympathy  of  the  Imperial  Oabiuot 
with  the  Federal  government. 

Please  to  express  this  in  the  warmest  terms  to 
President  Johnson,  adding  thcrounto  our  most  sin- 
cere wishes  that  this  now  and  grievous  trial  may  not 
impede  the  onward  march  of  the  American  people 
toward  the  re-establishment  of  the  Union,  and  of 
that  concord  which  are  the  sources  ol  its  power  and 
of  its  prosperity,  Receive,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my 
very  distinguished  consideration. 

GOiiTSOHAKUFF. 

His  Excellency,  Mr.  Stceckel.         **•/«,  /»  li'    <?    , 
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English  Sympathy  foe  Mus.  Lxncoln.  Ad. 
dkess  to  I'ui'.Mi'i  n  i  .it'M ;>mi.n.    The   Union  and 

1  ■'in:. iu  ii  ii t Society  of  Manchester,  England,  have 

addopted  the  following  addressus  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  and 
President  Johnson :  <4T_f4    1 f  •  A  jf** 

To  Mrs.  Lincoln :  Madam-It  Is  DOtibl  us  to  in- 
vade the  privacy  of  domestic  sorrow,  nor  fitting  that 
we  should  add  to  the  sharpness  of  your  grlof  by  char- 
acterizing as  It  deserves  the  deed  which  has  deprived 
vou  of  a  husband  and  your  country  of  its  Chief  Mag- 
istrate. We  desire,  however,  to  express  our  deep 
sympathy  with  you  in  this  mournlul  affliction,  and 
our  earnest  hope  that  you  may  be  supported  through 
the  trial  by  the  consciousness  that  your  husband, 
though  called  to  the  helm  in  the  initlst  of  tempest 
and  storm,  never  failed  to  respond  to  the  cull  of  duty, 
and  that  throughout  a  period  of  unparalled  difficulty 
he  has  guided  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  a  manner 
which  will  ever  connect  his  name  with  all  that  is 
noble,  magnanimous,  and  great  in  your  country's  his- 
tory. His  name  will  bo  associated  with  the  cause  of 
hum. ui  freedom  throughout  all  time,  and  generations 
yet  unborn  will  learn  to  lisp  his  namo  as  synonymous 
wilh  liberty  itself,  and  to  connect  the  atrocious  deed 
by  which  his  career  was  closed  with  the  expiring 
tnrccs  of  that  loul  system  against  which  his  lite  was 
a  btanding  protest,  and  the  fate  of  which  he  had 
sealed. 

For  and  on  behalf  of  the  Ur.iou  and  Emancipation 
Society,  Thomas  Bay  ley  Potter,  President;  Francis 
Taylor  (lor  pelt  and  other  Vice-Presidents);  Samuel 
Watts,  Treasurer ;  J.  H.  Estcourt,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee;  J.  C.  Edwards  and  E.  O. 
>Greening,  Honorary  Secretaries. 

51,  Piccadilly,  Manchester,  April  27,  1865. 

To  His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of 
the  United  States :  Sir — Wo  have  heard  with  pro- 
found regret  that  your  late  distinguished  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  a  vile  con- 
spiracy, and  that  he  has  been  suddenly  removed  from 
your  midst  by  the  hands  of  a  cowardly  assassin. 

We  have  watched  his  career  from  the  period  of  his 
election,  in  1860,  down  to  his  lamented  death,  as  well 
through  all  the  darkest  hours  of  the  struggle  in  which 
your  country  has  been  engaged,  as  at  the  time  when 
success  seemed  to  be  within  his  grasp,  and  we  have 
ever  recognized  in  him  a  self-denying  patriotism,  a 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  right  and  justice,  and  a 
<  determination  to  surmount,  by  constitutional  means, 
every  obstacle  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  final  tri- 
umph of  those  principles.  His  unswerving  fai  th  never 
forsook  him  In  the  hour  of  depression  and  gloom,  and 
he  has  left  behind  him  a  noble  example  of  magna- 
nimity and  moderation  in  the  hour  of  -victory,  which 
cannot  fail  to  secure  the  admiration  of  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world. 

Elected  on  the  basis  of  the  limitation  of  the  area  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States,  he  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously developed  an  anti-slavery  policy  which  re- 
sulted in  the  issue  of  an  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
by  which  every  slave  in  the  rebel  States  is  now  free; 
and  he  lived  to  see  adopted  by  Congress  an  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  abolishing  forever  Slavery 
in  the  United  States. 

He  has  not  been  permitted  to  witness  the  final 
achievement  of  this  great  work,  but  his  name  will 
I  ever  be  associated  in  history  with  the  removal  ot  this 
'  dark  stain  from  your  national  escutcheon. 

It  is  not  alone,  or  chiefly  on  grounds  of  philan- 
thropy, that  we  have  sympathized  in  his  objects  and 
aims.  From  the  period  when  we  beheld  a  section  of 
your  community,  when  defeated  at  the  ballot  box. 
appealing  to  the  arbitrament  oi  the  sword,  without 
even  the  pretence  of  a  grievance,  excepting  the  al- 
leged danger  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  we  regard- 
ed free  constitutional  government  as  on  its  trial,  and 
we  have  viewed  with  unvarying  satisfaction  the  uni- 
form consistency  with  which  he  always  upheld  the 
maintenance  ot  the  Union  as  paramount  to  every 
other  consideration. 

In  the  recollection  of  these  things,  we  desire  now, 
through  you,  to  express  our  deep  sympathy  with 
your  loyal  fellow-citizens  in  the  grievous  loss  you 
have  sustained;  a  loss  which,  at  this  important  crisis 
in  your  country's  history,  cannot  tail  to  produce  se- 
rious and  anxious  concern. 

In  the  midst  ot  gloam,  however,  we  are  consoled  by 
the  reflection  that  the  world  is  ruled]  by  principles — 
not  by  men;  and  that  while  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  are  constantly  pascing  away,  the  princi- 
ples which  they  have  propounded  are  immortal. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  it  is  true,  has  departed,  but  he  has 
bequeathed  to  posterity  an  example  which  cannot 
tail  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  future  of 
your  country. 

The  constitution  places  you  in  the  office  of  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Union  at  a  solemn  crisis  in  your 
national  affairs,  which  has  no  parallel  |in  past  histo- 
ry ;  but  we  cheerfully  recognize  the  tact  that  the 
same  ballot  which  secured  the  triumphant  re-election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  also  placed  you  in  the  distinguished 
position  to  become  his  successor ;  and  our  faith  in  the 
instincts  of  a  great  people  forbids  us  to  doubt  that 
the  noble  principles  which  animated  him  will  ever 
And  a  response  in  your  heart. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Man- 
chester, April  28,  1865,  it  was  moved  by  the  Bev.  Q. 
W.  Conder,  seconded  by  Jacob  Bright,  Esq.,  and 
pasted  unanimously,  "That  the  address  of  sympa- 
thy and  condolence  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  now  read,  be 
adopted,  and  that  the  Chairman  be  authorized  to 
sign  it  on  behalf  of  this  Meeting." 

Francis  xaylob,  Chairman. 

For  and  ou  behalf  of  the  Union  and  Emancipation 
Society,  Thomas  Bayley  Potter,  President;  Francis 
Taylor  (for  self  and  other  Vice-Presidents);  Saml. 
Watts,  Treasurer;  J.  11.  Estcourt,  Chairman  of  Ex- 
ecutive; J.  C.  Edwards,  E.  O.  Greening,  Hon.  Secre- 
taries. 

51,  Piccadilly,  Manchzster,  Xlth  April,  1865. 


'  ohttifAprtjIstb"^*^  Free  TraJa  Hall.Man- 
Hey  wpid,  bonded  bfthe  hS?  R  Tl  &  Alderman 
ported  by  J.  Berry  7orf^a^\S^inth^  «"P- 
tresident  Johnson,  exp^ve'of T™*  ^8  *aa'^»  ^ 
American  people  n  tteToss  thai BE?»fl»y  with  the 
the  lamented  death  of  Preside?*.  *?  sustained  by 
and  that  the  Chairman  r{™Jen£I'«ncoln,  be  adopted 
behalf  of  this  M^Sn^.  *  ttu"»oxized  '*,  slgnTon' 

-FRakois  Taylob,  Chairman. 
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The  Following  Letteb  from  a  distinguished 
Englishman  will  be  read  with  interest: 

London,  May  3d,  1865. 

This  day  week,  I  learned  the  tragical  horror  that 
has  convulsed  all  your  hearts.  Kucope  in  fact  has 
groaned  from  end  to  end.  Cain  says;  "All  men  shall 
hate  me."  For  the  assassin  to  be  known  and  convic- 
ted, yet  escape  to  a  foreign  land,  would  seem  to  be 
his  greatest  punishment.  It  seems  an  age  sluco  last 
Wednesday — such  a  variety  of  expressed  feeling  has 
been  crowded  into  the  week.  Our  worst  men  and 
partios  execrate  the  crime  with  pcrfoct  sincerity: 
nothing  else  could  have  called  out  so  concordant  an 
expression  from  this  country. 

Nevertheless,  "  the  dog  will  return  to  his  vomit" — 
and  does.  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.  P.  for  Leicester, 
said  at  our  great  moeting  in  St.  James's  Hall  last 
Saturday,  that  that  part  of  the  English  press  whose 
slanders  had  persecuted  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  last,  and 
hud  lent  whatever  iufiuenco  could  be  lent  to  conlirm 
fanatical  secessionists  in  their  belief  that  he  was  a 
tyrant,  were  now  beslavering  him  with  praise;  but 
they  merely  "  plucked  the  dagger  out  of  the  side  ol 
Lincoln  to  plunge  it  Into  the  side  of  Johnson." 

That  same  evening  I  picked  up  from  a  uowsboy  the 
'Evening  Standard  of  April  29  (a  Tory  paper),  which 
professed  to  have  now  telegrams  four  days  later.  In 
it  I  found  the  following :  1.  (From  their  American 
correspondent—  one  of  your  New  Vork  citizens?)  "The 
shot  which  sent  Mr.  Lincoln  out  of  the  world  ushered 
into  the  Presidcnllat~offl6o  that  wretched  sot  and 
boor,  Andrew  Johnson.  The  dcatimos  of  the  country 
are  now  committed  to  the  guidance  of  a  hopeless 
drunkard,  wheso  few  sober  moments  are  character- 
ized only  by  the  most  rancorous  expressions  of  intol- 
erant partisanship ;— a  man  who  will  be,  as  he  has 
been,  pliant  as  dough  in  the  hands  of  the  wily  trick- 
sters who  compose  the  Butler  wing  of  the  Republi- 
can party.  Heaven  alone  knows  what  distress  and 
degradation  are  in  store  for  us  as  the  result  of  the 
elevation  of  this  man  Johnson  to  the  Chief-Magis- 
tracy." 

2.  Editorial  Leader.  "In  presence  of  the  anarchy 
which  prevails  in  the  formerly  United  States  ot  North 
America,  the  general  breakup  of  whose  unstable  sys- 
tem is  likely  to  be  precipitated  by  the  crime  com- 
mitted in  the  Washington  theatre  on  Good  Friday,  it 
is  eminently  desirable  that  everything  should  be  done 
which  can  be  done,  and  that  quiokly,  to  consolidate 
our  British  Colonial  empire  beyond  the  Atlantic." 

Do  I  not  rightly  warn  you,  that  if  they  fear  you 
more,  they  do  not  hate  you  less? 

Such  attacks  as  the  above  do  but  strengthen  my 
confidence  in  Andrew  Johnson.  When  the  first 
news  of  the  assassination  came  betore  me,  without 
notice  in  the  paper  what  ship  had  brought  it,  1  was 
inclined  to  think  it  a  lie,  manufactured  for  stock-job- 
bing purposes.  But  next  morning  all  doubt  was 
dissipated.  For  Mr.  Lincoln  I  could  not  feel  grief 
or  pity;  for  I  regard  it  as  an  euthanasia  of  the  high- 
est honor.  But  I  was  possessed  with  a  certain  awe 
of  the  divine  government,  as  I  think  it,  which  makes 
the  wickedness  ol  men  tend  to  good  purposes;  for 
while  Lincoln  had  done  his  work  well  and  probably 
better  than  Johnson  could  have  done  it,  Johnson 
seemed  to  me  ten  times  over  a  better  agent  for  what 
has  to  be  done. 

Now  I  think  that  all  who  are  legally  and  morally 
criminal  should  be  made  to  feel  that  a  condoning  of 
their  offences  or  a  lightening  of  punishment,  is  made 
harder  by  the  occurrence  of  such  a  crime.  The 
whole  South  must  be  treated  as  guilty  of  it  in  some 
sense:  in  fact  the  attempt  of  Mason  and  Slidell  to 
exculpate  their  government  is  contemptible,  when 
that  government  and  all  its  subordinates  behaved  as 
they  did  to  your  prisoners. 

That  treatment  of  your  prisoners  I  regard  as  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  the  assassination  qf  your 
President.  Still,  it  is  different  in  kind.  In  the  fu- 
ture, the  crime  against  your  prisoners  cannot  be  re. 
peated;  the  crime  of  assassinations  and  poisonings 
can.  I  do  think  that  unceremonious  deportation  of 
suspected  men  and  women  (otherwiso  already  legally 
guilty)  may  prove  not  unnecessary,  and  now  and 
then  wholesome.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  have  the  hang- 
ing of  Jeff.  Davis;  so  many  silly  people  here  will  be 
horrified,  who  thought  nothing  of  our-  atrocities  dur- 
ing the  EaBt  Indian  mutiny. 

You  need  to  make  It  manifest  to  the  very  dullest 
capacity  among  the  poor  whites  of  the  South,  that 
the  new  regime  is  self-supported  throughout  the 
late  insurgent  States.  While  it  rests  on  Northern 
troops,  the  subdued  rebels  will  hope  for  some  new 
opportunity  when  those  troops  are  withdrawn.  To 
kill  two  or  three  eminent  Unionists  will  seem  a  sure 
method  of  getting  the  affairs  of  the  State  into  the 


old  nanus.  H-ossum  anu  itatnydin  said  that  the 
first  business  (In  1847)  was  to  give  citizens  to  Hunga- 
ry. Your  first  business  is,  to  give  loyal  Citizens  to 
every  State  of  the  South,  —  and  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  strong  enough  to  hold  their  own  without  your 
aid. 

If  your  Border  State  people  or  old  Democratic 
party  can  do  it  by  any  other  method  than  that  of 
making  the  colored  race  freeholders  and  equals,  they 
are  very  clever  magicians.  If  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  problem  to  be  solved,  they  are  as  danger- 
ous to  you  now  as  were  the  worst  Copperheads  during 
the  war. 

Mr.  Baxter,  a  Scotch  M.  P.,  who  has  made  somo 
admirable  speeches  on  your  cause,  spoke  on  Satur- 
day night  at  the  great  meeting,  and  said  he  confessed 
that  for  the  last  four  years  he  had  attended  far  more 
to  American  than  English  affairs,  because  ho  regard- 
ed them  as  of  "more  importance  to  us  than  our  own ;" 
for  you  have  been  contending,  not  solely  nor  chiefly 
on  the  negro  question,  but  whether  constitutional 
action  should  have  any  validity  against  wilful 
violence.  Very  few  Englishmen  have  seen  this. 
Even  Goldwin  Smith  treated  your  war  as  having  no 
justification  until  you  made  it  a  war  for  negro  free- 
dom. 

Do  not  think  too  ill  of  Gladstone.  He  was  carried 
away  by  the  current.  He  lived  In  the  midst  of  viru- 
lence unprecedented.  He  very  quickly  repented  o' 
bis  words.  He  Is  too  valuable  a  man  for  us  to  con- 
sent to  lose.  Ever  yours,  n. 


Tlio  uews  ut  tlio  assassination  of  President  Lineolu 
had  reached  Un^lund  before  the  sailing  of  tlie  Hiber- 
nian. On  the  27th,  Karl  Uussell  iu  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Sir  Ueorgo  Croy  on  behalf  of  Lord  Pal. 
mcrston  in  the  I Ioubj  of  Commons,  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  for  an  address  to  the  Uueeu  exprojsing  sorrow 
mid  iudignalion  at  tho  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  praying  Her  Majesty  to  communicate 
that  expression  of  feeling  to  tlio  American  governnmenf 
[n  Liverpool  two  great  meetings  wero  held  and  resolu- 
tions unanimously  adopted  expressing  horror  and  deep 
sorrow  at  the  assassination.  The  commercial  body  of 
Loudon,  and  other  olticial  boi'ies  in  various  towns 
met  and  adopted  similar  resolutions.  The  Americans 
iu  London  met  and  adjourned  until  May  1,  when  Mr. 
Adams  will  [(reside  at  a  mass  meeting  of  Americans 
at  St.  James  Hall.  The  Italian  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties adopted  an  address  expressing  grief,  and  the 
chamber  was  draped  in  mouruiug.  Iu  Paris  the  news 
caused  profound  regret  and  indignation.  Mason  re- 
pudiates the  crime  iu  behalf  of  the  confederacy. 


SYMPATHY  FBOM  FBAXKFOBT. 

New  York,  24M.  A  copy  has  been  received  In  this 
city  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Free  City  of  Frankfort  on  hearing  of  the  dentil  of 
President  Lincoln.  It  is  signed  by  their  Governor, 
the  Burgomaster,  and  expresses  the  painful  regret  of 
the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  mournful  occurrence  as 
well  as  their  indignation  at  the  wicked  deed.  The 
Americans  in  Frankfort  observed  the  day  of  humilia- 
tion on  June  1st,  by  special  services  at  the  watering 
places  of  Hamburg.  Bishop  Kip  of  California  pre- 
sided. The  tunoral  discourse  was  in  the  principal 
church  and  the  English  chaplain  participated  In  the 
services,  -     g-  .  ,  9     I   »  ,  40 
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EUROPEAN     OPINION. 

We  have  read  the  opii.ions  of  the  lead- 
ing minds  of  Europe  on  the  assassination 
of  our  good  President,  and  their  specula- 
tions oil  the  probable  and  possible  results 
of  that  event,  with  a  feeling  of  intense 
eagerness  amounting  almost  to  fascination. 
To  ua  they  are  predictions  after  tlie  event, 
and  rehearsals  of  sensations  which  for  us 
have  already  IoM;  their  poignancy.  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  the  keenest,  most  culti- 
vated, and  most  experienced  intellucts  of 
Ihe  Old  World  viev.'  a  subject  in  whi^h  we 
Lave  the  closest  end  profoundest  interest. 
The  keen  curiosity  with  which  we  read 
these  various  expressions  of  opinion,  as 
contained  i:i  the  pages  of  our  cotemporarie3 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  greatly 
hightened  by  the  advantage  we  enjoy  of 
measuring  their  ability  and  sagacity  by  the 
events  which  they  only  piophecy.  Profes- 
sor Goldwin  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  the  Daily 
News,  of  London,  speaking  of  something 
which  the  Times  had  -aid  in  relation  to  our 
affairs,  calls  it  an  "  impudent  falsehood." 
The  Times  has  long  arrogated  to  itself  the 
title  of  the  '-leading  journal  of  Europe," 
hut  in  oil  that  has  been  published  in  En- 
gland and  France  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of 
this  country  during  the  past  four  years,  and 
up  to  the  last  arrival  from  Europe,  there 
has  been  nothing  so  unworthy  of  public 
confidence,  so  lacking  in  sagaciousness,  so 
perverse  in  judgment,  and  displaying  so 
limited  a  degree  of  information,  as  the  lead- 
ers and  letters  in  the  Times  on  the  subject 
of  "  America."  On  this  subject  the  Times 
has  been  a  misleader,  and  its  readers  can- 
not fail  to  see  that  it  has  either  been  persis- 
tently false  or  most  carelessly  misinformed. 
All  the  other  journals  of  England  and 
France,  with  an  unanimity  of  feeling  and 
opinion  which  no  other  public  event  ever 
produced,  have  contained  expressions 
which  excite  our  admiration  and  gratitude. 
We  were  not  prepared  for  so  just  a  judg- 
ment on  the  character  of  our  martyred 
President,  nor  for  so  clear  aud  friendly  a 
view  of  the  actual  position  of  affairs  on  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Among  Brit- 
ish journals  the  Daily  News  and  the  Star 
have  long  been  known  and  recognized  as 
firm  friends  and  intelligent  champions  of 
the  cause  of  the  Union ;  and  the  leaders 
they  have  published,  on  Ihe  sad  event 
which  has  thrown  the  whole  nation  into 
mourning,  are  of  the  character  we  had  a 
right  to  look  for ;  but  the  ablest  leaders 
that  have  come  under  our  notice,  in  the 
English  press,  are  those  which  appeared  in 
the  Examiner  and  the  Spectator,  the  two 
leading  literary  papers  of  Great  Britain  for 
forty  years.  The  journals  of  Paris  have 
not  been  behind  those  of  London,  either  in 
ability  or  kindly  sympathy,  and  what  is 
most  remarkable,  is  the  exact  knowledge 
of  our  affairs,  and  the  nature  of  our  institu- 
!  tions  which  many  01  the  ifrench  publicists 


exhibit.  In  the  Aoenir  National,  a  French 
journal  of  which  few  of  our  readers,  proba- 
bly, have  ever  heard,  we  find  the  following 
noble  and  touching  tribute,  not  only  to  the 
character  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  to  that  of  his 
successor,  and  the  institutions  under  which 
we  live  and  prosper. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  receives  his  reward, 
the  only  one  he  would  have  longed  for  if 
ambition  of  any  kind  could  have  entered 
the  heart  of  that  great  citizen;  the  two 
worlds  are  mourning  his  death.  What  is 
especially  striking  and  noteworthy  in  the 
effect  produced  here  by  this  unexpected 
news  is  the  universal  conviction  that  the 
death  of  one  man,  however  great  he  may 
be,  can  neither  disturb  the  affairs  nor  shake 
the  instil utlons  of  the  American  Republic. 
Among  a  really  free  people  there  are  neith- 
er necessary  nor  providential  men ;  there 
are  citizens.  All  the  better  for  that  nation 
if  those  citizens  are'  great,  devoted,  and 
honest,  like  Lincoln ;  but  as  it  is  the  insti- 
tutions there  which  make  the  men,  the 
greatness  of  a  citizen  is  never  detrimental 
to  the  welfare  oi  the  nation.  With  the 
thcot"  of  providential  men  we  commence 
with  Washier! on,  but  we  never  know  with 
whom  to  finish.  Yfith  the  theory  which 
subordinates  i/.en  lo  institutions,  aud  which 
makes  them,  espe  ially  the  greatest,  the 
servants  of  the  right,  we  commence  with 
Washington  and  finish  with  Lincoln  ;  or 
lather  do  not  finish,  we  go  from  honest 
man  to  honest  man,  from  good  citizen  to 
gcod  citizen.  We  sec  Andrew  Johnson,  token 
l  in  affiled  as  President,  twelve  hours  after  the 
j  death  of  Lincoln,  bow  before,  the  national 
'  representation,  speak  not  of  his  rights  but  of 
j  Ms  duties,  and  declare  that,  he  will  faitli- 
1  fully  fulfill  them.  The  United  Slates  hare 
the  freest,  the  gentlest,  and  at  Ihe  *atne  time 
the  strongest  government  on  earth.  What 
distinguishes  them  above  all,  is  not  somuch 
the  courage  with  which  they  have  con- 
quered their  independence,  as  the.  wisdom 
with  which  they  have  constituted  their  liberty. 
That  a  nation  driven  to  desperation  should 
overthrow  its  oppressors  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest facts  of  history  ;  what  is  more  rare, 
is  that  a  Italian,  energetic  enough  to  gain,  its 
rights,  should  be  vigilant  and  firm  enough  to 
retain  tht  m.  To  conquer  liberty  merely  to 
'.  lose  it,  to  possess  and  not  to  know  how  to 
j  make  use  of  it — that  is  to  say,  not  know 
bow  to  be  free— surh  has  been  the  sight  af- 
forded more  than  once  by  European  de- 
mocracy. But  to  strengthen  liberty  after 
haling  conquered  it,  to  guarantee  it  bij vigor- 
ous institutions,  to  form  around  it  by  gooi 
Jains  an  impenetrable  rampart,  and  preserve, 
it  thus  from  its  own  errors,  is  a  secret  which 
antiquity  never  possessed,  wMcli  Europe,  is 
but  Utile  acquainted  with,  and  which  the  New 
World  hav  revealed  to  the  Old." 

It  snything  could  mitigate  the  regret  we 
feel  at  the  death  of  our  martyred  President, 
il  is  to  know  that  that  event  has  caused  a 
change  of  heart  in  Europe  toward  us,  and 
that  the  occasion  hss  been  so  eagerly  seized 
upon  for  an  outburst  of  kindly  feeling 
which"  no  lesser  event  would  have  been 
deemed  sufficiently  solemn  to  justify.  It 
will  be  difficult  for  people  to  suddenly  for- 
get the  kindly  words  they  have  uttered,  or 
for  us  to  nourish  a  feeling  of  ill-will  toward 
those  who  have  so  generously  sympathized 
with  us  in  our  sorrow. 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  IN  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

We  received  a  few  days  since  an  account  of  the 
solemn  obsequies  in  memory  of  Mr.  Lincoln  per- 
formed 03-  the  Archbishop  of  the  Greek  Church  at 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  and  we  are  now  informed 
that  M.  IjIC  Sae.miento,  the  Minister  in  this  country 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man, u  correspondent  and  friend  of  the  late  HORACE 
Mann,  is  preparing  a  Life  of  President  Lincoln  in 
the  Spanish  language.  M.  Bartolome Mitre,  the 
son  of  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
an  attach6  of  the  Legation,  has  translated  the  poem 
by  William  Knox,  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  so 
loud  and  which  ho  ropeatcd  to  Mr.  Carpenter — 
"Oil,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?" 
We  should  be  glad  to  reproduce  it  here  did  not  our 
limited  space  absolutely  forbid.  But  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  stately  language  may  perceive 
the  spirit  of  the  translation  from  these  two  stanzas : 

"  Debil  mortal !   eu  que  fundas 
line  tu  orgaHo  risible  1 
Cual  ea  In  causa  ostensible 
De  tu  necia  vauidad  jj 
iSeru  que  ignoroa  acaso 
Que  cual  rclampago  brilla, 
O  cual  veloz  nubccillu 
Pasaia  a  la  eternidad  r 

"Del  roble  y  sauce  laa  hojaa 
Mustias  ae  veu  y  abatidaa ; 
Van  por  el  aire  exparcidaa 
Y  iinidas  a  tierra  vanl 
Tal  es  del  horabro  el  dentino; 
Pobie,  rico,  debil,  fucrte, 
Nivelados  por  la  luuerte, 
[glial  tumba  cubriia." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  for  us  just  now  that  M. 
Mitre  was  for  some  time  a  private  in  a  company  of 
the  Buenos  Ayros  Natioual  Guard,  of  which  the  Cap- 
tain was  a  black  and,  moreover,  a  servant  in  the 
house-  of  M.  Mitre's  father.  Under  this  Captain 
he  took  part  in  the  gallant  action  at  Cepeda,  which 
was  a  battle  of  importance.  In  the  service  of  the 
Argentine  Kepublic  there  are  two  battalions  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  colored  soldiers,  and  a 
colored  Colonel,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives. 

The  "natural  antipathy"  of  un  educated  South 
American  for  brave  and  honorable  men  of  a  differ- 
ent race  seems  in  this  instance  to  have  disappeared 
altogether.  Among  bravo  and  honorable  North 
Americans,  also,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  it  be- 
comes likewise  extinct. 


v., 
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—  When  (lie  news  oi  the  death  of  President 
Lincoln  was  received  in  Buenos  Ayrcs,  tho  National 
Congress  ordered  all  the  employes  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  wear  mourning  (or  three  days,  and  the 
Legislature  of  Buenos  Ayrcs  voted  that  the  next 
town  founded  in  the  Rcpupllo  should  b  •  called 
Lincoln.  JJeetings  of  sympathy  had  also  l>een  held 
by  the  natives  and  by  tho  Americans.    0///L.  J" 


The  Reeling  on  the  other  side  of  the  worm 
on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  President  Lincoln's 
death,  is  thus  described  by  the  record  of  the  U.  S. 
ship  Iroquois,  at  Batavia,  Java,  on  June  28th: 
t  Ytsterday  we  fired  half-hour  guns  throughout  the 

^      *  day,  and  all  the  officers  went  into  mourning  lor  the 

\  r  President.    Great  feeling  is  expressed  everywhere, 

^       v  \  and  by  all  nationalities  out  hero,  and   indued  the 

whole  tide  of  popular  opinion  seems  to  have  been 
changed  by  this — murder,  I  suppose  we  must  call  it, 
as  there  is  no  worse  word  to  be  found  in  tbe  dictiona- 
ries. People  without  any  interest  with  us  whatever 
speak  of  it  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 

Yesterday,  the  foreign  men-of-war  half-masted 
their  colors  throughout  the  harbor,  and  the  Dutch 
flag-ship,  with  the  American  ensign  half-masted  at 
the  fore,  repeated  every  one  of  our  mourning  guns 
throughout  the  whole  day,  watching  for  the  dash  of 
our  guns  and  tiring  with  us,  a  marked  and  particular 
token  of  sympathy." 


Mr 


-  In  the  Aoanir  National,  a  French 
journal  of  which  few  of  our  readers,  proba- 
bly, have  ever  heard,  we  find  the  following 
noble  and  touching  tributo,  not  only  to  the 
character  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  to  that  of  his 
sueressor,  and  the  institutions  under  which 
we  live  and  prosper. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  receive -i  his  reward, 
the  onl\  one  he  would  have  longed  for  if 
ambition  of  any  kind  could  have  entered 
the  bean  of  that  great  citizen;  the  two 
worlds  arc  mourning  his  death.  What  is 
especially  striking  and  noteworthy  in  tlie 
effect  produced  here  by  this  unexpected 
news  i-,  the  universal  conviction  that  the 
tleath  of  one  man,  however  great  he  may 
be,  can  neither  disturb  the  affairs  nor  shake 
the  insiitulions  of  the  American  Republic. 
Among  a  really  free  people  there  are  neith- 
er necessary  nor  providential  men;  there 
arc  citizens.  All  the  better  for  that  nation 
if  those  <  itizens  are  great,  devoted,  and 
honest,  like  Lincoln;  but  as  it  is  the  insti- 
tutions there  which  make  the  men,  the 
greatness  of  a  citizen  is  never  detrimental 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  With  the 
theory  of  providential  men  we  commence 
v.  i;h  Washington,  but  we  never  know  with 
whom  to  finish.  With  the  theory  which 
subordinates  men  to  institutions,  and  whi  h 
makes  them,  especially  the  greatest,  the 
servants  of  the  right.,  we  commence  with 
Washington  and  finish  with  I  incoln  ;  or 
rather  do  not  finish,  we  go  from  honest 
man  to  honest  man,  from  good  citizen  to 
peed  ciiizen.  Wo  sec,  Andrao  Johnson,  when 
,  installed  as  President,  twelve  hours  after  the 
death  of  Lincoln,  bow  before  the  national 
representation,  speak  not  of  Ms  rights  but  of 

Mfdnties,  and  declare  that  he  will  faitha 
fully  fulfill  them.  The  United  Stale-)  have 
the  fiec-t.  the  genllest,  aud  at  the  same  time 
the  strongest  government  on  earth.  What 
distinguishes  tbem  above  all,  is  not  so  much 
the  courage  with  which  they  have  con- 
quered their  independence,  as  the.  wisdom. 
with  which  thry  hi'-e  constituted  their  liberty, 
'x  hat  a  nation  driven  to  desperation  should 
overthiqw  its  oppressors  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest farts  of  history  :  what  is  more  rare, 
i-;  that  a  nation,  energetic  enough  to  f/ain  its 
rights,  should  be  vigilant  and  firm  enough  to 
retain  than.  To  conquer  liberty  merely  to 
lose  it,  to  possess  and  not  to  know  how  to 
make  use  of  it — that  is  to  say,  \ir>\  know 
how  to  be  free—  such  has  been  the  si'^ht  af- 
forded mere  than  once  by  European  de- 
mocracy. But  to  strengthen  liberty  after 
haxina  conquered  it,  to  guarantee  it  b>j  rigor- 
ous iuutioris,  t"  form  around  Ht  by  goo'l 
la-'  .  ,  impenetrable  rampart,  and  preserve 
ir  tints  from  its  own  errors,  is  a  secret  which 
ontiqvily  never  possessed,  which  Europe  is 
hut  little  acquainted  with,  and  which  the  Ntio 
World  has  revealed  to  the  Old" 

If  anything  could  mitigate  the  regret  we 
feel  at  the  death  of  our  martyred  President, 
it  is  to  know  that  that  event  has  caused  a 
change  of  heart  in  Europe  toward  us,  and 
that  the  occasion  has  been  so  eagerly  seized 
upon  for  an  outburst  of  kindly  feeling 
which  no  lesser  event  would  have  been 
decreed  sufficiently  solemn  to  justify.  It 
will  be  difficult  for  people  to  suddenly  for- 
get the  kindly  words  they  have  uttered,  or 
for  us  to  nourish  a  feeling  of  ill-will  toward 
those  who  have  so  generously  sympathized 
with  us  in  our  sorrow. 


KiiftliKlt  Views  Of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Tho  last  number  of  Mucniillaris  Magazine  j 
contains  two  articles  on  the  death  of  Presi-  I 
dent  Lincoln,  by  Professor  Ooldwiu  Smith  I 
and  Mr.  Edward  Dicey. 

Professor  Smith  begins,  his  paper  with  the 
remark  that  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
"America  bas  gained  one  more  iiloal  cha- 
racter, the  most   precious    and  inspiring  of 

natToluU  possessions."  ~n  Mr!  Lincoln,"  ho 
adds,  "was  an  English  yeoman,  with  all  the 
qualities  of  that  strong,  kindly  and  devout 
race,  to  which  his  legal  training,  not  com- 
menced soon  enough  to  alter  the  ground 
plan  of  his  character,  had  superadded  a 
legal  acuteness,  useful"  \\\~  constitutional 
discussions,  and  an  abiding  reverence  for 
law,  which,  in  suite  of  a  few  questionable 
exertions  of  his  military  authority  in  the 
shape  of  arbitrary  arrests,  never  deserted 
him  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  revolution. 

•x  9  s  "Lincoln  has  fallen  a  martyr  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  lie  was  not  a  fa- 
natical abolitionist.  Ho  would  have  dono 
nothing  unconstitutional  to  effect  immediate 
emancipation.  In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  j 
he  was  a  true  representative  of  tho  hard- 
headed  and  sober- minded  farmerof  the  West,  j 
But  he  bated  slavery  with  all  his  heart.  He 
was  himself  one  of  a  family  of  fugitives 
from  its  dominion.  He  said  that  'if  slavery 
was  not  wrong  nothing  was  wrong;'  and 
though  these  words  were  not  violent,  they 
were  sincere.  He  said  that  the  day  must 
come  ivhen  the  Union  would  bo  all  slave  or 
all  free;  and  here  again  he  meant  what  he 
said.  He  did  not,  as  President,  sutler  him- 
self to  hold  tierce  language  agaiust-  slavery  ; 
nor  would  lie,  though  hard  pressed  by  those 
for  whose  character  and  convictions  he  had  a 
high  respect,  allow  himself  to  be  led  into 
premature  and  illegal  measures  for  its  in- 
stant extirpation.  But,  biding  his  time 
with  patient  sagacity,  he  struck  it  delibe- 
rately and  legally  the  blow  of  which  it  has 
died.  It  struck  him  in  return  the  blow 
which  will  make  him  live  in  the  love  of  the 
nation  and  of  mankind  forever."  j 

Mr.  Dicey  writes  as  follows : 
"  There  was  about  the  man  a  sense  of  fit- 
ness, supplied    by    tho    possession  of  real  : 
humor,  timt  told   him   whether  a  jest  was 
permissible  or   not.     But    the  papers  daily 
attributed  to  him  every  joke  that  any   buf- 
foon  throughout  the  United    States    could 
pick  out  ot  'Joe  Miller;'  and  many  of  these 
jokes  if  really  made  at  the  times  represented 
would  have  betrayed  not  only  want  of  arti- 
ficial  breeding,  but  absence  of  native  deli- 
cacy.   In  no  country  is  it  so  dillicult  to  sav 
what  is  truth  as  in   America.    I  remember 
an  English  settler  in  the  West  telling  me  a 
long  story  about  'Old  Abe'— as  men  called 
him  there— whose  scene  was  hud  at  a  court 
house,  where  my  informant  declared  he  was 
present   himself.      The  whole  point  of  the 
story,   which,  if  true,  was  not  a  creditable 
one,  rested    on  the  fact  of  the  President's 
being  an  immoderate  smoker.    At  the  time 
f  Heard  it,  I  could  not  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
anecdote,  but  afterwards  I  happened  to  learn 
accidentally    from  the  President    himself, 
that    he   had    never  been  in   the   habit  of 
smoking." 

"Thus  Mr.  Lincoln  bore  the  discredit  of 
Having  made  a  variety  of  jests  which  he 
most  certainly  could  never  have  made— of 
being,  in  tact,  a  man  who  never  could  resist 
the  temptation  of  making  a  joke,  be  the 
occasion  what  it  might.  And  Americans 
who  have  a  strong  sense  of  dignity  accord- 
ing to  their  own  standard,  felt  deeply  an- 
noyed at  the  sort  of  merry-audrow  reputa- 
tion which,  in  the  earlier  davs  of  his 
administration,  clung  to  the  late" Preside-  * 
A  hiend  of  mine,  who  saw  the  Presm 
daily  told  me  at  the  time  that  the  humor  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  used  rather  as  a  screen, 
than  due  to  any  innate  love  of  joking.  Pro- 
bably no  man  ever  became  the  ruler  of  a 
great  nation  with  suck  a  small  stork  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  arts  of  governing  as  was 
possessed  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  He  was  iir  too 
shrewd  a  man  not  to  be  aware  of  his  own 
ignorance;  and  1  believe  the  way  which  ho 
adopted,  of  turning  away  all  awkward  ques- 
tions by  a  joke,  arose  in  great  part  from  a 
desire  to  gain  time,  in  order  to  weigh  more 
fully  matters  with  which  he  felt  himself  in- 
competent to  deal  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
The  anecdotes  for  which  he  was  famous 
were  seldom  a   real  answer  to  the  inquiry 


Which  called  them  forth. 

"He  was  far  too  keen  an   observer  not  to 
know  what  people  thought  of  him;  and  be- 
neath his  rough  exterior  there  lay,  I  suspect 
an  almost  morbid  sensitiveness.     Moreover! 
ji  my  view  of  his  character  is  right,"  he  had 
a  quality  very   rare  amongst   his   country- 
men, or  indeed,  amongst  our  Anglo-Saxon 
race.     He  had  that  almost  fatal  gift  of  divi- 
nation which  enables  men  to  see   that  thero 
are    two    sides    to    every  question.     Tuus 
though  he  hated  slavery   fully  as   much  as 
Mr.  Johnson,  he   had  none  of  the  personal 
animosity     towards     slave-owners    which 
seems  to  characterize  his  successor.     A  sort 
oi  Yankee  Hamlet, he  was  born  to  set  aright 
a  world  which  was  out  of  joint;  and  never  I 
think,  was  there  a  man  less  gifted   by  natu- 
ral inclination  to  undertake  the  task.     1'ho 
one  point  of  which  he  could  satisfy  himself 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  was   that  he,  the 
legally-elected   President  of  tiio   American 
Union,  was  bound  by  his  oath  'to  preserve 
protect  and  defend  the   constitution  of  the 
United  States.'     With    regard    to  this  duty 
ho    never    faltered;     but    how    that    duty 
ought  te   bo  performed  was    to  him,  in  the 
early  days   of  his    rule,  a  subject    of  most 
j    painful  doubt  and  difficulty.     He  could  not 
tell  whom    to  trust   in  those    days,   when 
many  even    of  the    Federal    officers    wore 
suspected  of  secret  complicity  with  the  Con- 
federate authorities;  he  could  not  convince 
himself  whether  docisi  re  action  with  refer- 
ence to    slavery  was    likely  to    shorten  or 
prolong    the  war;  he  could  not,   if  whit  I 
h<  aid  at  the  time  was  true,  altogether  satisfy 
him-.-l    whether  he  Was    the  right  man    in 
the  right  place,  after  all.    At  a  later  period  ' 
when  it  became  clear  that  nothing  but,  the 
overthrow    of  the    military   power    of   tho 
Conlederaey  would  restore  the   (Jniou   his 
course  became,  I  fancy,  much  easier  to  hi  in- 
sert,    W  hen  once  he  was  able  to  see  that  his 
duty  commanded   him  simply,  in   his  own 
words    '  to  keep  pegging  away,"  I  have  no 
doubt  he  was  less    burdened    by  a    .sense  of 
responsibility.     We  all  lauuhod  very  much 
in  England  at    tie    simplicity  of  tho  ruler 
who  confessed    he    had  no   policy  except  to 
peg  away;     but  the  expression  showed  us 
it  we  had    but   known  it,  the   true  strength  i 
ol  Lincoln's  character,  and   also   the    limits 
Within  which  that  strength  was   contained. 
...     .„    ...     "With  that  odd  humor  of  which 
Mr.  Seward  is  so  fond,   and  which  by  the 
way  so  woefully  perplexed  the  late  Duke  of 
Newcastle  on  the  occasion  of  his  interview 
with    the    Secretary    of  State,     I   was    Ire- 
member,  introduced  to  thePresident  a's  'one 
oi  his  enemies.'    'I  did  not  know  that  I  had 
any  enemies  >  was  the  answer,   and  I  can 
still  feel,  as   I  write,   the  grip  of  that  great 
bony  hand  held  out  to  me  in  token  of  friend- 
ship. In  my  life  I  have  seen  a  good  number  I 
01    men    distinguished    by    their  talents  or  j 
their  sta  ion,   but  I  never  saw  any  one  so 
apparently  unconscious  that  this  di^inction 
eouterred    upon    him   any    superiority,   as- 
Abraham  Lincoln.  -  j 

"I  remember  that  the  President  asked  me 
a  good  deal  about  England;  seemed  genu- I 
inely  anxious  to  learn   why  public   feeling1 
should  be  so  hostile  to  the  Xorth;   and    uu. 
like  most  ol  his  country  men,  never  inti  mated 
a  conviction   that,  he  understood  England 
much  better  than  an  Englishman  could  be 
expected  to      But  indeed  throughout  it  was 
clear  that   the  President   preferred   listen- 
ing to  talking       He  spoke  freely  enough  on 
public  affairs;  laughed  a  good  deal  about  the 
pretensions  put  forward   by  the  Southern 
statesmen  to  a  strict  observance  of  legality 
m    all    their    internal    government  ;     said 
amongst  other  things,  that  thev  reminded 
™."!   au  innkeeper  he  had  known  down 
at  St.  Louis   who  boasted  he  had  never  had 
a  death  in  his  house  during  tho  cholera, 
because  whenever  an  iumato  of  the  hous4 
was  dying  he  turned  him  out  of  his  room, 
and  hud  him  in  the  gutter  outside  the  doors! 
lie  joked    too,  pleasantly  enough,  with  Mr.  ' 
Reward  about  the  hitter's  passion  for  smok- 
ing and  his  own  inability  to   use  tobacco; 
and   told   us  some  curious  observations  he  i 
had  made  with  reference  to  the  health  of 
Continued  whisky  drinkers    in    the   West 
But,  except  when  he  was  forced  by  civility 
to  take    part    in    the    conversation,  he  sat  , 
silent,  brooding  for  the  most  lime  over  the 
stove,  or  else  walking  slowly  up  and  down 
the  long  saloon  cabin.      The  shadow  of  sad-  ■ 
ness  sat. on, him,  and   iiwas  only   by  an  • 


effort  he  could  throw  otf  its  gloom.  How 
far  his  look  of  depression  was  Increased  by 
his  then  recent  domestic  affliction,  I  cannot 
say.  But  the  deep  careworn  lines  about  his 
rugged  face  told  of  trouble  or  melancholy  of 
far  older  standing  than  any  late  inLsfortuno 
could  have  occasioned." 


a»i  vTn-.wfwai 


Tl»e  Xt.lo  l:rtMlilt<ul. 
M.   AUOVJBTH   LAHOSL'i    BKMIHI6OHN0B8  Ot    ABBA- 
BAM   LIKOOLK. 

In  the  last  Dumber  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mon&et 
appears  an  Interesting  artlole  on  President  1  .inooln. 
The  writer  Is  M.  Auguste  Langel,  whose  pen  has 
often,  and  never  without  pront  to  his  readers,  con- 
tributed to  the  same  periodical.  M.  Langel  paid  a 
visit  to  Washington  some  months  ago,  and  had 
several  opportunities  of  seeing  the  late  President  In 
private  as  well  as  In  public  He  gives  muoh  Infor- 
mation on  the  condition  of  the  United  States  when 
*ii&  war  broke  ou',  and  on  the  career  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln batore  and  alter  bis  elevation  to  the  Pie*l- 
denoy  ;  but  the  most  attractive  passages  are  those 
which  are  ol  a  personal  charaour.  The  following 
soene,  for  instance,  Is  graphically  sketched : 

" '  (jome  and  see  St.  Louis  under  the  oaks  of  Yin- 
oennts,'said  my  Irlend  uharles  Sumner  one  day  to 
me.  He  told  me  that  the  President  opened  once  a 
week,  no  matter  how  pressing  his  occupations,  his 
c  ■  Mi  et  to  all  who  desired  to  address  a  petition  or 
claim  to  him.  We  set  out  for  the  Wnllo  Home,  and 
entered  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet,  whore,  without  belt>ir 
announced,  we  Uok  our  places  with  a  dozen  people 
who  were  waiting  for  tbelr  turn.  The  walls  were 
covered  wltu  large  maps  representing  the  divers 
places  where  the  war  was  going  on.  O  ? er  the  oulm- 
ney  hung  a  portrait  of  President  Jackson,  th9  fea- 
,  lures  dry  and  harsh,  and  bearing  the  1  n press  of 
extreme  energy,  w.er  the  marola  there  was  a 
I  photographic  likeness,  beautifully  done— it  was 
J  that  ol  .lobn  Bright,  the  eloquent  defender  of  tbe 
Amcrloat  Union  In  the  British  Parllainenr..  l'urough 
two  epaoicus  windows  I  ooulJ  see  the  wtita  lines  of 
the  Potomac,  tho  winding  uplands  of  MarylaaJ.aad 
the  hall-hidden  obelisk  of  Wa-hington  standing  In 
eha;p  relief  to  the  Mae  sky.  Between  tij  j  6W0  win- 
dows siiod  a  huge  wiltlng-table,  baforo  which  the 
'  President  wais  Beau d.  He  did  not  peroelve  Mr. 
Sumner,  being  at  the  moment  engaged  In  talking 
with  some  petitioner,  whom  he  dismissed  soon  after 
we  entered.  The  usher— who,  by  the  way,  was 
dressed  like  ever]  body  clao— brought  forward  a 
woman  She  appeared  to  be  in  deep  ufiiiotlon,  and 
it  was  v  .iu  dilUculty  that  she  could  explain  thither 
husband  was  a Boidier  Id  the  regular  uruiy,  that  he 
baa  E6rved  for  a  long  term,  and  now  asked  for  leave 
to  quit  his  regiment  and  return  to  support  U4*  fami- 
ly. She  got  more  and  mora  embarrassed  aa  sae 
speke.  '  Let  me  help  you,'  said  Mr.  LlnoMu,  klnd- 
ly,  and  thereupon  he  put  questions  to  her  with  tbe 
method  iuj  cU-amessot  a  lawyer.  Oa  the  luminous 
reuanglo  of  the  window,  through  which  poured  a 
flood  of  sutisblno,  his  profile  appeared  dark ;  with 
the  right  hand  he  often  pushed  up  his  hair,  which 
,  made  It  svaud  straight,  or  changed  it  into  disordered 
1  tults.  While  he  bpoke,  a'.l  the  muscles  of  th.i  face 
I  put  In  titovomtnt  ;,im  an  angular  and  strauge  con- 
!  tour  !■ -i.il,  head,  which  had  somereseoiblanoa  to  that 
ol  Mephlstopheles  ;  but  his  voice  had  ail  taesoltnass 
of  the  lather.  After  putting  souiequestlons  to  the  poor 
wocaD,he  said,  '  I  can't,  myssif,  grant  you  what 
yii:  ask.  I  have  the  right  ol  disbanding  all  the  ar- 
mies of  tbe  Union,'  he  acded,  wish  a  strau-.^e  laugh, 
'but!  cannot  give  a  single  tioiulsr  hid  discharge. 
Only  IL6  yolonei  ol  jour  husband'j  regiment  can  do 
what  ytu  want.'  Tne  woman  deplored  her  poverty. 
She  had  never,  ebe  said,  t  ulUro  J  so  much.  '  Madam,' 
cald  Mr.  Llnooln,  deepening  to  a  tone  of  alow  and 
Impressive  solemnity,  'I  snare  your  sorrow;  but, 
remember  that  we,'  ull  of  us,  as  we  are,  have 
never  suffered  what  we  now  sulfur.  We  have  all 
ol  us  our  burdens  to  boar  !»  He  then  leant  toward 
I  her.  anj  lor  some  time  we  only  heard  the  murmur 
-of  i he  two  voices.  I  saw  him  write  a  low  words  on 
a  piece  of  paper  and  give  to  the  woman;  ho  thou 
>  demisted  her  with  the  minis  of  the  mist  scrupu- 
lous politeness.  The  cost  who  advanced  was  a 
young  man,  who  held  out  his  hand  to  thu  President, 
and  said  wuh  a  loud  voloe,  'As  for  we,  1  have  c  >me 
only  to  shake  hands  with  iio.-auara  Llcooln.'  '  IVIuoh 
obliged,  sir,'  said  tho  President,  oilerlng  his  bi^ 
>  ho  :■■!.,  'this  IS  enr  day  for  business  '  " 

Mr.  Lincoln,  sajs  M.  Laurel,  possessed  a  most 
tender  and  compassionate  heart,  and  one  would  say 
he  wete  in  hlu  soul  mourning  for  ail  who  perished 
udrlug  tba  torilMo  years  of  his  Prcsldi  i.ey  : 
I     "  A  sadness  which  was  alino.it  suptrhuru  in  pissed 
'  now  ano  then  over  his  brow,  ol  whuh  the  9-iuilrjs 
j  had  deepened  Into  lurrowa— on  tho-io  strau^e  lea- 
tur«a  where  tne  hearty  lau^h  of  other  days  uad  be- 
come a  sort  of  painful  grim  ice.    I  remember  meet- 
'  leg  tho  !'•■-  ;.',ott  one  evening  totv.trd  nightfall. 
He  was  just  leaving  the  White  House,  and,  accord- 
|  lng  to  his  habit,  was  going  to  the  War  Office  to  got 
news.    There  was  nobody  witi  hlrn,  though  he  had 
ottcn  been  recommended  s,ot  to  go  out  alone  ;  but 
he  Uc:  pi.,  it  danger,  and  he  had  a  horror  of  ooa- 
6tralm.    With  his  plaid  lolded  round  him  auaiust 
the  cold,  he  moved  slowly  on,  lost  In  reveile,  like  a 
tail  phantom  1  was  struck  with  thepauslvo  and  suf- 
fering express!'  n  ol  his  lace.    Agltatl  >n  and  anxiety 


inn  viuifin  H i  ornt,  ;■..  d  at  last  broken^  that  stout 
and  lUbilc  naiuie,  and  worn  the  ner.es  of  stool 
of  the  giant.  Porlour  long  years  he  never  knew 
what  an  hcur  01  rep' so  was.  Evoa  his  recap- 
tions were  horrible  Bufferings,  When  the  saloous 
of  the  White  Home  were  open,  the  tldo  of  rlsltord 
relied  on  without  stopplDK  before  hlui,  and  his  olg 
arid  Uosisf  u.md  grapjied  "all  those  tuat  were  held 
eut  to  him.  '1  he  sn'.ve  ol  *be  AmerlCau  poople,  he 
was  condeuirjc.l  to  .^lay  at  W.Lshlugton  (Then  e7er>- 
biOy  else  b:  d  Hul  ;r«m  lvj  l.eat  and  dust.  Ha  oily 
escaped  iu  soa'.cii  of  a  ilui-a  verdure  to  tsi  saiillng 
slopes  where  tne  President's  country  house  is  situ- 
aafd,  by  the  sido  of  the  Soldlors'  Home— the  tvjylum 
where  the  Slate  peeps  a  few  infalMs  slaoe  the 
Mexican  wtr.  la  lis  walks  he  bi>v  the  baautll'al 
woods  cut  down  to  mska  room  lor  the  parapets  aud 

f;lacls  of  the  forts  ;  and  at  a  snort  distance  w^.i  the 
arge  burial  ground,  whore  ten  thouaaad  graves,  ail 
arranged  In  lines,  were  still  fresh.  I  have  seen 
amidst  theso  woods  this  city  of  tho  dead,  with  its 
lcrg  parallels  cf  ulleys,  its  ten  thousand  white 
stones,  all  altke,  and  each  one  marked  with  the 
Dsnie  ol  a  roldler.  One  seams  to  p^:•J  In  review 
the:e  Interminable  ranks,  the  nameaess  of  which 
hts  somtihitg  terrible.  Theso  soldiers,  Who  now 
sleep  in  an  order  which  nothing  will  trouble  more. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  bucid  young,  vigorous,  aud  fall 
of  healihP' 

Wbila  at  Washington  M.  Lac  gel  had  the  honor 
of  an  Invitation  to  accompany  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  ui.e 
"Lear  "  performed,  to  lord's  play-house,  and  ia 
the  same  b.x  whore  he  was  so  soou  alter  louiiy  mur- 
dered : 

"  The  Wafhlngtcn  theatre  Is  small,  and  In  a  st^.te 
of  decay.  "V'ou  readied  Ihe  Pres.deut's  box  by  an 
open  paseago  behind  no  galleries,  and  you  uad  oaly 
to  open  a  door  and  draw  a  curtain  to  enter.  Tue 
Ironic!  the  bos  wss  covered  with  a  piece  of  rod 
Velvet,  tut  '.he  Interior  was  not  o  ivereu  with  either 
oioth  or  velvet.  1  was  as  may  be  supposed,  more 
occupied  with  the  President  than  tao  periormaaoi. 
He,  honc,\er,  listeoed  wlti:  attention,  though  ha 
kr-ew  the  play  by  heart.  Ho  followed  all  tho  insi- 
deritstf  it  with  tie  t/r&^'m  Interest,  and  talked 
wuii  Mr  Sumner  and  myself  only  l>aiw->t)u  tue 
sets.  His  secord  won,  a  boy  of  elcvan,  wr.s  Loar 
Mm,  and  Bfr.  LlnojlO  held  him  naarly  the  wtule 
time,  loanmg  on  hiui,  and  often  pressed  the  lau.^h- 
lrg  or  astoni  i  ed  fhee  Of  the  oni'.d  on  bij  broad 
chest.  T*  h.s  inaay  qaestlofts  be  ropl.ed  with 
the  greatest  patience.  Oeriaiii  alluslonn  of  King 
Lear  to  the  sorrows  of  paternity  caused  u,  cloud 
to  pass  over  me  President's  bro.,,  for  no  hid 
lost  a  young  child  at  the  \S? nite  Housa,  and  never 
WUE  ccrisoled.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  dwcUingon 
rttolicctions  to  pe;sor.ai,  which,  un;!ar  other  Cir- 
cumstances,! should  communicate  only  to  a  few 
friends;  for  It  was  on  that  very  spot  yherels'.w 
him  with  lis  child  and  Lis  frioo.is  that  death  struck 
down  one  so  full  of  metknose,  as  gentle  as  a  woiain, 
as  tlaiplj  as  a  child.  It  was  there  he  received  the 
Parthian  «n-ow  of  vanquished  slavery,  and  led  tho 
noblest  victim  oi  the  nojlest  of  causes." 

Mr.  Lin  ma.  concludes  his  sketch  with  these 
words : 

"As  always  happens,  the  people,  astounded  by 
their  sorrow,  only  now  feel  all  they  have  lost.  Oon- 
demned  by  tne  lorce  of  events  to  became  a  great 
man,  Mr.  Llr.ccln  has  giined  a  glory  which  he 
never  coveted.  With  what  larger  joy  ho  would 
have  reluBed  it  If  at  sucb  a  price,  he  oould  have 
epaied  his  country  the  cruel  trials  from  amid  whloh 
his  name  was  slowly  t->  rise.  His  glory  will  survive 
many  a  gaudy  aiM  hollow  renown.  It  will  give  a 
cew  leature  to  that  pure  Ideal  which  placos  great- 
ness In  simplicity  ;  wtioh  makes  po«;:r  bend  to  the 
law,  and  which  does  not  separate  heroism  from  self- 
denial.  I  fhould  cay  enough  If  I  said  that  Mr.  LIq- 
ooln-AraB  a  Christian  statesman,  taking  tho  word  In 
Its  most  sublime  sense.  Ha  never  thought  of  him- 
self, and  so  Lis  own  country  and  the  wholg  world 
will  keep  him  In  their  memory  forever." 


Noble '  Coiupliiueuts. 

The  municipality  of  Palermo  (the  capital 
of  Sicily,  now  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,)  have  paid  a  great  compliment,  at 
once  eminent  and  unusual,  to  the  worth  i 
the  great  American  martyr  to  Freedom. 
"With  unanimous  approval  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city,  they  have  resolved  that  one  of 
the  principal  streets  of  their  city,  which 
Garibaldi  has  declared  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  Southern  Europe,  shall  be  named 
after  President  Lincoln. 

The  J'hure  de  Loire,  the  leading  journal 

of   Nantes,  which  is  the  fifth  port  of  the 

French    Empire,   appeared    in    mourning 

when  it  announced  the  cruel  murder  of  Mr. 

-ncoln,  now  suggests  the  collection  of  a 

v'  ,^ny  subscription  for  the  purchase  of  a 
gold  medal,  to  he  presented  to  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, bearing  the  inscription  :     "Liberty, 

'  Equality,  Fraternity  !  To  Lincoln,  twice 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  French 
Democracy  grateful.  Lincoln,  the  honest 
man,  abolished  Slavery,  re-establis?tdd  the 
Union,  saved  the  Republic  willio  at  veiling  the 
statue  of  Liberty.  lie  was  assassinated  on 
the  Uth  of  April,  1865." 

Buch  his  Christian  work  ;  but,  alas,  the 
un-Christian  compensation.  But  he  lived 
to  see  his  labor  consummated. 

Stoppage  Of  the  French   Democratic  SUD- 
senptiou. 

The  foll»wiug  inlormation  hat  been  received  in 
this  city  :— Recently  a  popular  subscription  ol 
about  2c.  a  head  was  commenced  at  Nantes,  in 
France,  lor  a  gold  medal  lor  Mrs.  Lincoln.  This 
medal  was  to  bear  the  following  inscription  : 

LIBKKTY,   EQUALITY,    FKATBltMiTY. 

TO    LINCOLN. 

Twice  chosen  President  oi  the  United  Steles. 

From  the  trateful  Democracy  of  France. 

Lincoln,  the  Honest, 

Abolished  Slavery, 

Re-established  the  Union, 

Saved  the  Republic, 

Without  veiling  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

He  was  assassinated 

April  14,  1865. 

About  the  30th  ol  April,  when  the  number  of  the 

subscribers  ha.d  reached  11,12!),   the  subscription 

papers  were  seized  by  the  police,  who  staled   that 

the  scheme  was    to    be   stopped    everywhere    in 

France. 


DtEDdUASbY  FROM  TIM.S  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 


They  Present  un  Address  of  Condolence  on  President 
Lincoln's  bculh   antt  of  Congratulation 

«  I      llr      lit  :.[,'  I.    (if  I  .  ,   ,  r'. 


Washington,  October  30,  1603. 
[Special  Despatches  -o  The  Press.? 

At  noon,  to-day,  the  Tunisian  Ambassador 
and  suite  were  escorted  to  the  Executive  man. 
sion  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Perry,  I  nitod  States  Consul  at  Tunis, 
ami  Mr.  Cox,  of  the  State  Department.  A  large 
number  of  persons  had  gathered  at  the  outer 
door  to  v  itness  their  entrance.  They  were  at 
once  conducted  to  the  blue  room.  The  Embas- 
sy was  in  full  dress,  and  displayed  on  their 
breasts  marks  or  badges  of  honor,  while  our 
consul  wore  the  uniform  prescribed  for  that 
class  of  ofiH:eit>'.  -  'Standi  i.,.;  uuui  one  of  the 
large  mirrors  was  Chevalier  Antoine  Conti, 
the  secretary  and  interpreter,  and  next  to  him 
Consul  Perry.  On  the  sofa,  near  the  latter, 
were  sealed  General  Olman  Hashen,  the  Am- 
bassador, and  Secretary  Seward,  while  Colonel 
Kamiro  Gaito,  aid-de-camp  to  General  Hashen 
stood  on  the  right  of  the  interesting  group.  I 
The  fifteen  or  more  spectators  present,  includ- 
ing several  ladies,  occupied  seats  on  the  oppo. 
site  side  of  the  room.  While  waiting  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  President,  a  desultory  conversa- 
tion was  carried  on  by  the  distinguished  par-  I 
ties.  The  question  having  been  asked  how 
this  room  corresponded  with  the  palace  at 
Tunis,  the  Tunisian  Secretary  replied  in 
French,  through  Consul  Perry,  that  it  was  not 
the  room  which  did  the  honor,  but  the  person 
concerned— that  was  the  great  matter  of  im- 
portance. W. 

Consul  Perry  said  that  the  visitors  were 
much  interested  in  the  Post-oflice  operations, 
which  brought  out  so  clearly  ihe  idea  of 
"  thinking  bayonets,"  in  the  great  number  of 
letters  distributed  to  the  soldiers.  In  many 
of  the  things  they  had  seen,  it  seemed  to  them 
something  was  wanting,  but  notwithstanding 
this,  they  were  very  much  pleased.  They  had 
expressed  their  astonishment  that  the  capital 
of  the  country  was  of  inferior  size  to  other 
cities.  Their  impression  had  been  that  it  ne- 
cessarily concentrated  the  elegance  and  rich- 
ness of  the  entire  country ;  but  of  this  they 
were  undeceived  when  they  were  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  commercial  city,  but 
the  political  metropolis. 

Secretary  Seward  remarked  that  Washing- 
ton is  as  large  now  as  any  other  city  of  the 
country  was  at  the  time  the  seat  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  was  selected  5  and  he  gave 
some  interesting  facts  connected  with  the 
erection  of  the  President's  house. 

Consul  Perry  stated  there  were  four  princi- 
pal palaces  in  Tunis ;  adding,  there  are  small 
palaces  in  all  important  places  where  the 
Governor's  reside,  and  at  these  the  Key  is  en- 
tertained when  he  pays  his  visits. 

Secretary  Seward,  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation, mentioned  that  the  President  al- 
ways resides  at  the  capital,  and  that  here  all 
the  departments  of  the  Government  are  lo- 
cated. Consul  Perry  said  the  visitors  kad 
been  much  interested  in  the  machinery  they 
had  seen,  and  especially  with  the  mechanical 
contrivances  by  which  one  could  do  as  much 
wort  as  one  hundred,  seven  hundred,  or  even 
a  thousand  men.  Consul  Perry,  by  request  of 
the  Tunisian  Secretary,  inquired  whether 
everything  in  the  room  was  of  American 
manufacture,  to  which  Secretary  Seward  re- 
plied that  he  believed  so,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  carpet  and  some  of  the  orna- 
ments. Consul  Perry,  smiling,  said  the 
question  was  a  fault  of  his  own,  as  it  was 
superinduced  by  the  fact  that  his  American 
pride  always  stood  out  so  prominently.    This 


led  the  Tunisian^ Secretary  to  propound  the 
Inquiry.  He  further  remarked ,  in  response  to 
Mr.  Seward,  that  there  was  no  systematic 
exploration  of  Carthage  now  carried  on.  The 
Arabs  wandered  over  the  scene,  and  would 
pick  up  small  stones  and  take  them  away. 

The  conversation  was  here  terminated  by 
the  entrance  of  President  .Johnson.  All  in  the 
room  immediately  rose   to  their  feet.    The 

,  President  advanced  to  the  group  and  bowed, 
which  salutation  was  in  like  manner  returned, 
when  his  Excellency  General  Otinan  Ilashon 
read  from  a  paper,  written  in  Arabic,  an  ad- 
dress,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : 
.  Excellency:  His  Highness,  the  Bey  of  Tunisj 

1  my  august  sovereign,  presents  to  your  Excel- 
lency, his  warmest  greetings  and  the  respect- 
ful homage  which  is  due  to  your  exalted  posi- 
tion. He  has  sent  me  to  appear  in  your  pre- 
sence for  the  purpose  of  expressing  to  your 
Excellency,  and  to-  your  people,  the  great 
pleasure  which  he  experienced  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  your  calamitous  war,  and  on  the  resto- 
ration Of  pcft.ee  and  tranquility  in  your  great 
country.  Mv  august  sovereign  has  also  in- 
structed me  to  present  to  your  Excellency  ex- 
pressions of  condolence  for  the  tragic  end  of 

■  the  illustrious  man,  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose 

'  death  justly  excited  national  grief,  ami  ex- 
ceedingly afflicted  his  Highness.  Wo  ardently 
hope  and  pray,  that  with  this  event  may  end 
the  misfortunes  of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  friendship  which  unites  the 
two  Countries,  his  Highness  the  Bey,  sends  to 
your  Excellency,  his  portrait,  as  a  souvenir  of 
his  friendship,  tor  the  augmentation  of  which 
between  our  respective  people  his  Highness 
has  a  lively  interest  and  i  warm  desire.  1  feel 
myself  flattered  and  Exceedingly  fortunate 
that,  the  choice  of  his  Highness  hasHllCAVp.'jKiai 
oue  to  accomplish  this  important  aatt  honora- 
ble mission,  whose  success  1  should  rea»rd  as 
one  of  the  most  noble  results  of  my  life.  J 
take  pleasure  in  stating,  on  this  occasion,  in 
the  presence  of  your  Excellency,  that  since 
my  arrival  in  thi-t  couuwy,  I  have  everywhere 
received  the  most  cordial  and  flattering  greet- 
ings, and  the  liveliest  expressions  of  sympathy 
for  my  country,  for  which  I  am  duly  grateful. 

To  which  the  President  replied  : 
Gknkkal:  This  inauguration  of  national 
courtesies  between  the  old  continent  of  Africa 
and  the  new  continent  of  America  seems  to  us 
to  be  suggestive,  and  we  trust  that,  it  is  au- 
spicious. I  am  glad  that  Tunis  has  sent  11s  an 
envoy,  and  ,am  especially  pleased  that  you 
have  been  cho-eft  by  his  Highnes  the  Bey  to 
be  that  minister.  You  are  favorably  known  to 
us  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  scholar,  and,  above  all, 
as  a  statesman  devoted  to  the  extinction  of 
every  form  of  human  slavery.  You  will  be 
able  to  report  to  his  Highness  the  Bey  that 
the  American  nation  are  trying  a  humanitary 
experiment.  It  is  nothing  less  than  this — 
whether  ;.  people  can  save  liberty,  and  at  the 
same  time  govern  themselves !  The  events, 
pleasing  and  painful,  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred in  your  speech,  and  to  which  your  Go- 
vernment has  referred  to  so  kindly  in  your 
letters  of  condolence,  were  incidents  of  this 
great  trial. 

We  have  accepted  them  as  such,  and  while 
we  thank  God  that  he  has  saved  us  from  t  he 
calamities  which  w  ere  threatened  to  us  by 
great  crimes,  \\ e  especially  thank  Him  for 
having  inclined  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  in- 
terpret those  crimes  and  their  consequences 
so  justly.  We  humbly  trust  that  our  success 
will  be  beneficent,  not  only  at  home,  but 
throughout  the  world,  because  it  will  giv* 
assurance  that,  although  war  and  conquest 
arc  often  so  controlled  by  Providence  as  to 
produce  beneficent  effects,  yet  that  benevo- 

.  lence  and  peace  are  even  better  agencies  to 
promote  the  progress  of  civilization.  The 
portraiture  of  the  Bey  which  he  has  sent  us, 
besides  being  interesting  to  us  as  the  likeness 
of  a  national  friend,  is  valuable  to  us  as  a 
wonder  of  art.  It  is4 received  \\  ith  satisfaction, 
and  Congress  will  be  apprized  of  the  gift.  The 
executive  government  will  endeavor  to  make 
your  sojourn  agreeable,  as  it  will  at  all  times  i 
be  pleased  to  know  the  Wishes  of  your  Govern- 
ment. 

The  letter  sent  by  the  Bey  of  Tunis  was  then  I 
presented,  and  the  distinguished  visitors  were  1 
severally  introduced   to   the  President,  who  I 
said  that  while  here,  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacity, every  facility  would  be  extended  to 
them  to  make  their  sojourn  pleasant  and  inte- 
resting.   This  was  outside  of  the  usual  courte- 
sies, and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  all  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Barbary  States  maybe  conducted  in  an  ami- 
cable  and   satisfactory  manner.      These    re- 
marks were  interpreted  in  French  by  Consul 
Perry. 
Secretary  Seward  then'  handed  a  copy  of  the 
1   President's  speech  to  General  Hashen. 
I      The  audience  here  terminated,  the  Tunisians  I 

;  and  the    President   au3"  Secretary  01    State 

'  shaking  hands  at  parting. 

Everybody  present  seemed  much  interested 
and  gratified  with  the  interview. 


li  is  Jittlo  more  than  fifty  years  ago  since  the  life 
ol  Abraham  Lincoln  ended  in  tragedy.  The  night 
before  ho  was  shot  in  Ford'a  Theatre  in  Washington 
by  .lohn  Wilkes  Booth  lie  dreamed  a,  dream  in 
which  he  seemed  to  bo  on  a  groat  ship  under  full 
kail  on  the  ocean,  approaching  an  unknown  shore. 
Hr  had  hud  a  succession  of  Mich  droarus  during  the 
progress  ol  the  Civil  War.  before  the,  great  battles 
of    Bull    Hun.    Anlietain,    Stone   River,    and  others, 

■and  "he  had  never  known  it  fail."  Jinw  it  was 
realised  t ho.  world  was  to  know  within  a  few  hours: 
he  had  himself  lauded  on  the  unknown  shore.  I 
recall  the  gri*ui.  President  who  conserved  solidarity 
for  the  Cuited  States  and  broke  (be  shackles  of 
slavery  for  tho  slaves,  because,  among  his  many 
notable  utterances  there  are  .some  that  might  very 
well  he  applied  to  the  incidence  of  current  events 
in  connection  with  the  greater  war  that  has  directly 
involved  one  half  of  Iho  people  of  the  world  in  its 
prip.  As  with  our  own  Government  he  was  soro 
worried  by  certain  lviseacres  among  tho  critics. 
One  da,}  he  was  called  upon  by  a  number  of  gentle- 

I  men  who  were  greatly  excited  ovea-  the  shortcomings 
of   the    Administration.      He   listened   patiently    to 

I  them,  and  then  ho  said : — 

"  Gentlemen,  suppose  all  the  property  you  were 
worth  was  in  gold,  and  you  had  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  filondin  to  carry  it  across  the  Niagara  river  on  a 
rope;  would  you  shake  the  cable  or  keep  shouting 
out  to  him — '  Blondin,  stand  up  a  little  etraighter ! 
Bloudin,  stoop  a  little  more — go  a  little  faster — lean 
a  little  more  to  the  north — lean  a  (little  more  to 
the  south '!  No,  you  would  hold  your  breath  as 
well  as  your  tongue,  and  keep  your  hands  off  until 
ho  was  safe  over.  The  Government  is  carrying  an 
immense  weight.  Untold  treasures  are  in  their 
hands.  They  are  doing  the  very  beat  they  can. 
Don't  badger  them.  Keep  silenoe  and  we  wail  get 
you  safely  across." 

,    „ Q  1 

Great  Britain  is  suffering  terrible  losses  at  present. 

I  The  burden  of  sorrow  is  heavy  alll  over  the  country. 

J  As  elsewhere,  tho  gloom  has  deepened  over   Ayr- 

,  shire,    and   many  of  us  are   thinking   sadly   of  the 

-,  fiery  trials  that  have  overtaken  us  on  the  Western 

front  and  hard  by  where  the  burning  Summer  sun 

is    glassing    himself    in    the    blue    waters    of    the 

Dardanelles.      Gettysburg    was    one    of    the    most 

notable   battles  of   the   Civil   War>    and   there   was 

iuiidly  a  community  in  the  North  that  did  not  feel 

a    sense    of    personal    bereavement    when    it    was 

mentioned.     The  spot  where  the  battle  had  roared, 

and  where  death  had  reaped  its  mighty  harvest,  was 

dedicated   a  natural  cemetery.      Lincoln   was   there 

at  the  dedication   and  he  delivered  a  short  speech 

that  in  one   sense   has  never  had   its  equal.     The 

lessons  are  as  worth  learning  to-day  as  they  were  at 

the  time  tho  famous  words  were  spoken : — 

"  Wo  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  oonsecrate— we 
cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it 
far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world 
will  little  note,  or  long  remember,  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 
It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  bo  dedicated,  here 
to  the  unfinished  work  that  they  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  groat  task  remaining  before  us, 
that  from  these  honoured  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  tho  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the. 
last  full  measure  of  de\ol.ion,  that  we  hero  reaolve 
that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  tho 
nation  under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free-- 
doni :  and  that  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

With  very  slight,  amendment  the  history  of  the 
early  future  must  repeat  tho  experience  that  Lincoln 
predicted  for  America.  Tho  present  war  involves 
wider  issues  that  either  slavery  of  a  race  or  national 
disruption.  The  future  of  many  peoples  is  bound 
up  in  it,  and  wo  are  as  much  bound  to  see  as  ever 
America  was  that  our  dead  shall  not  have  died  ill 
vain,  but.  that  the  blood  and  struggle  of  the  Titan 
conflict  shall  be  the  seed  of  untold  blessings  to  a 
happier  and  a  better  earth. 


So,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said  later  on,  when  the 
trend  of  events  was  all  towards  an  early  and  a 
complete  triumph.  "  with  malice  towards  none, 
with  charity  for  all.  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as 
God  giver,  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish  the  work 
we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds,  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  tho  battle,  and  for 
his  widow  and  orphans,  to  do  ail  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a.  just  and  a  Oa&ting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations." 

CARRICK. 


Royal  Archives  Telling  Story 
Of  Lincoln's  Murder  Disclosed 


Austrian    Ambassadors    to    United    States 
Civil  War  Days  Saw  in  Emancipator 
Great  Man  That  He  Was. 


in 


By  A.  R.  DECKER. 

Special  Dispatch   to   The   Sun.  \ 

Copyright,     5027.      All    Rights    Reserved. 

VIENNA,  Austria,  Feb.  12. — Both  Austrian  ambassadors 
to  the  United  States  during  civil  war  days  saw  in  Abraham 
Lincoln  the  great  man  that  he  was.  This  respect,  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  both  men  were  monarchists  in  the 
service  of  the  Kaiser  of  a  European  monarchy,  is  shown  in 
official  dispatches  filed  by  the  ambassadors  to  their  Govern- 
ment and  just  recently  uncovered  in  the  Vienna  royal  a"hd 
imperial  archives.  ^"altTTn  which  this  is  written.    The 

During  the  period  of  the  American   rnail  is  about  to  close  and  I  have  not 
civil  war  the  reports  fo  the  ambassa-    had  time  even  to  make  a  copy, 
dors    were    exceptionally    voluminous  (Signed)     "Wydenbruck. 

and  detailed.  Baron  von  Huelseman  "p.  s. — The  President  just  died.  I 
and  Baron  Wydenbruck,  the  Austrian  iam  writing  to  the  Austrian  Consul  at 
ambassadors,  considered  the  periol  as  |  Queenstown  to  telegraph  the  news." 
one  of  the  turning  points  in  world  On  the  18th  Baron  Wydenbruck 
history,  knowing  that  the  outcome  of  wrote  again  to  Vienna.  He  said: 
the  struggle  would  determine  the  role  "The  details  of  the  terrible  catas- 
the  United  States  would  play  in  world  :  trophe  which  I  reported  to  you  previ- 
happenings,  a  particular  example  being  ?  ously    have    been    unfortunately    con 


the    Insurrection    in    Mexico    against 
Emperor  Maximilian. 

Both  ambassadors  felt  the  United 
States  to  be  a  dangerous  republic,  with 
Lincoln  as  an  exceptional  leader.  Dur- 
ing the  Louis  Kossuth  Hungarian  re- 
volt against  the  Hapsburgs  the  United 
States  had  shown  its  sympathy  for 
Kossuth.  Indeed  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador reported  an  expedition  was 
being  fitted  out  in  the  United  States 
to  come  to  Kossuth's  aid.  The  Ameri- 
can State  was  considered  the  cham- 
pion of  the  republican  idea  and  very 
dangerous  to  the  Hapsburgs. 

Ambassador's    Report. 

Nevertheless  Baron  Wydenbruck, 
in  reporting  Lincoln's  assassination  to 
Count  von  Mensdorff  in  Vienna,  wrote: 

"New  York,  15  April,  1865,  6:30 
A.  M. 

"His  Excellency  the  Count  of  Mens- 
dorff. 

"Monsieur  le  Comte: 

"My  hand  trembles  while  tracing 
these  lines.  As  I  boarded  the  train 
from  Washington  I  learned  President 
Lincoln  was  assassinated  last  night  in 
his  box  at  the.  theater.  The  assassin 
without  being  seen  entered  the  Presi- 
dent's box  and  shot  him  from-  behind. 
At  the  time  I  write  the  news  of  the 
President's  death  has  not  been  tele- 
graphed. 

"At  the  time  of  the  assassination 
the  home  of  Secretary  of  State  Seward 
i  was  the  scene  of  a  series  of  attacks 
Frederick  Seward  was  stabbed,  but  not 
killed,  and  the  same  would-be  assassin 
stabbed  the  Secretary  of  State  while 
he  was  in  bed  seriously  hurt  from  a 
fall  from  his  horse.  Both  father  and 
son  were  badly  Injured  by  the  mur- 
derer. 

"I  beg  your  Excellency  to  excuse  the 


firmed.  The  President  was  shot  at  10 
in  the  evening  and  died  the  next 
morning    at    7:30    without    regaining 
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Lincoln  in  Diary 

Italian  Chevalier's  Views  on  Death  of  Eman 
cipator  to  Be  Read  by  Son  Here 


Pasquale  Tripputi  Holds  Father's  Dairy 


Some  time  today  Pasquale  Trip- 
puti  will  observe  Lincoln's  Birthday 
by  going  to  a  locked  drawer  in 
his  study  at  124  Broad  street,  taking 
out  a  batch  of  neatly-tied  papers 
and  extracting  a  diary.  Turning  to 
"April  27,  1860,"  he  will  begin  to 
read:  "Tonight  a  new  shock,  a  new 
sorrow  -Abraham  Lincoln  has  been 
assassinated." 

He  will  be  reading  in  Italian,  the 
language  his  father  used.  Chevalier 
Felice  Tripputi,  the  writer,  was  a 
19-year-old  student  in  Naples  then. 
Later  he  rose  to  become  justice  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Italy. 

(Lincoln  was  shot  by  John  Wilkes 
Booth  April  14,  1865,  and  died  the 
next  day.  The  lapse  before  the 
elder  Tripputi  made  the  diary  entry 
was  caused  by  the  delay  in  the 
news    reaching    him.'* 

The  softly-flowing  Italian  phrases 
lose  s'ome  of  their  emotional  over- 
tones in  translation,  Tripputi  points 
out  it  is  difficult  to  translate  with 
full  meaning  some  of  the  passionate 
Italian  words. 

Tripputi  will  read  the  first  para- 
graph, then  translate:  "*  *  *  a  new 
shock— a  new  sorrow!  Abraham 
Lincoln  has  been  assassinated. 
What  a  tremendous  piece  of  news 
for  a  soul  that  felt  such  admira- 
tion for  him  *  *  *  for  a  soul  that 
in  him  had  such  great  hopes" 

Tripputi  points  out  two  signifi- 
cant things  in  relation  to  the 
words.  First,  they  were  written  by 
a  young  man  who  was  a  member 
of  a  wealthy  and  prominent  Italian 
family  but  nevertheless  saw  in  Lin- 
coln a  manifestation  of  the  demo- 
cratic ideals  that  were  then  being 
pres'ssed  in  Italy  by  Garibaldi  and 
Mazzini. 

Secondly,  even  In  the  United 
States  there  was  not  universal  in- 
dignation over  Lincoln's  death.  "You 
must  know,"  Tripputi  remarks, 
"with  the  passing  of  years  Lincoln's 
fame  became  greater  and  greater. 
My  father  knew  at  the  outset;  that 
Lincoln  was  great." 

The  translation  becomes  almost 
a  prayer: 


"Oh,  Lincoln,  my  sorrow  is  equal 
to  the  sorrow  of  your  own  people! 
My  tear  is  as  warm  as  those  of  your 
dear  ones!  Generous  soul,  deeply 
conscious  of  your  lofty  mission  on 
earth;  heart  of  steel,  made  to  subdue 
vices,  to  champion  the  liberty  of 
man;  republican  heart  in  proclaim- 
ing the  independence  and  equality 
of  all  men  in  the  face  of  the  law 
as  well  as  before  God. 

"The  Negro,  if  he  can  understand 
the  great  gift  you  have  given  him, 
ought  never  to  forget  you  and  never 
stop  teaching  his  children  to  love 
your    memory. 

"I  wish  that  some  day,  oh  Lincoln,  I 
I  may  shed  more  tears  upon  your' 
great  tomb  *  *  *  oh,  republican  soul, 
may  the  memory  of  your  great 
virtues  be  an  example  to  the  future 
rulers  of  your  beloved  America  and 
may  it  inspire  them  with  the  same 
purity  of  heart,  steadiness  and  en- 
durance in  well-doing.  May  there 
never  in  Lincoln's  America  a  tyrant 
be   bom!" 

Tripputi  may  decide  a  couple  of 
sentences  in  the  middle.    Why? 

"Oh,  those  are  just  the  words 
of  a  young  man  with  a  full  heart," 
Tripputi  explains.  "They  are  just 
a  fiery  outburst."  He  read  them 
yesterday,  however,  and  was  unable 
to  keep  himself  from  catching — and 
passing  on— his  father's  feelings  as 
he   cried: 

"Those     assassins,     those     mur- 
derers, that  vile  scum  of  humanity!" 
Republican    at    Heajt 

Tripputi  says:  "I  suppose  father 
was  a  republican  in  his  heart  until 
he  died,  even  though  in  his  official 
position  as  a  judge  he  couldn't 
say  so." 

Chevalier  Felice  Triputti  died  in 
1894  without  ever  gaining  his  wish 
to  see  Lincoln's  tomb.  All  but  two 
of  his  children  came  to  this  country 
along  with  their  mother. 

Three  of  them — Pasquale,  and 
his  sisters,  Misses  Rosa  and  Anna 
— live  at  the  Broad  street  address. 
Another  brother,  Frank,  also  lives 
in  Newark.  Two  other  brothers 
live  in  Rome. 
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THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  MR  LINCOLN. 
Tut  murder  of  Mr  Lincoln  is' a  very  great  and  very  lament- 
able  event,  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  lamentable  which 
has  occurred  since  the  coup  d'etat,  if  not  since  Waterloo.  *^ 
affects  directly  and  immensely  the  welfare  of  the  three  most 
powerful  countries  in  the  world,  America,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, and  it  affects  them  all  for  eril.  Time,  circumstances, 
and  agent  hare  all  conspired  as  by  some  cruel  perversity  to 
increase  the  mischief  and  the  horror  of  an  act  which  at  any 
moment,  or  under  any  circumstances,  would  hare  been  most 
mischievous  and  horrible.  It  is  -not  merely  that  a  great  man 
has  passed  away,  but  he  has  disappeared  at  the  Tery  time 
'when  his  special  greatness  seemed  almost  essential  to  the 
world,  when  his  death  would  work  the  widest  conceivable 
eril,  when  the  chance  of  replacing  him,  even  partially,  ap- 
proached nearest  to  zero,  and  he  has  been  removed  in  the 
very  way  which  almost  alone  among  causes  of  death  could 
have  doubted  the  political  injury  entailed  by  the  decease  it- 
self. His  death  destroys  one  of  the  strongest  guarantees  for 
continued  peace  between  his  country  and  the  external  world, 
while  his  murder  diminishes  almost  indefinitely  the  prospects 
of  reconciliation  between  the  two  camps  into  which  that 
country  has  for  foui  years  been  divided.  At  the  very  instant 
of  all  others,  when  North  and  South  had  most  reason  to  see 
in  his  character  a  possibility  of  reunion,  and  to  dread  the  ac- 
cession  of  his  inevitable  successor,  a.  Southerner  murders  him  1 
to  place  that  successor  in  his  chair,  gives  occasion  for  an  ex- 
plosion of  sectional  hate,  and  makes  a  man  who  has  acknow- 
ledged that  hate  master  of  armies  which  can  give  to  that  hate 
an  almost  limitless  expression  in  act.  At  the  very  moment 
when  the  dread  of  war  between  the  Union  and  Western 
Europe  seemed,  after  inflicting  incessant  injury  for  four  years, 
about  to  die  away,  a  murderer  deprives  us  of  the  man  who 
had  most  power  and  most  will  to  maintain  peace,  and  thereby 
enthrones  another  whose  tendencies  are  at  best  an  unknown 
quantity,  but  who  is  sure,  from  inexperience,  to  sway  more 
towards  violence  than  his  predecessor.  The  injury  done  alike 
to  the  North,  to  the  South,  and  to  the  world,  is  so  irremedi- 
able, the  consequences  of  the  act  may  be  so  vast,  and  are  cer- 
tainly eo  numerous,  that  it  is  with  some  diffidence  we  attempt 
to  point  out  the  extent  of  the  American  loss,  and  the  result 
that  loss  may  produce. 

The  greatness  of  the  American  loss  seems  to  us  to  consist 
especially  in  this.  To  guide  and  moderate  a  great  revolution, 
and  heal  up  the  wounds  created  by  Civil  War,  it  is  essential 
that  the  Government  should  be  before  all  things  strong.  If  it 
is  weak  it  is  sure  either  to  be  violent,  or  to  allow  some  one  of  the 
jamng  sections  of  the  community  to  exhibit  violence  unre- 
strained, to  rely  on  terror  as  the  French  Convention,  under  a 
false  impression  of  its  own  dangers,  did,  or  to  permit  a  party 
to  terrorise,  as  the  first  Ministry  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  did. 
The  "  fieign  of  Terror"  and  0>e  ••  Terreur  Blanc"  were  alike 
owing,  one  to  an  imaginary  the  othe.  t«  a  re8i  weaBJ,ess  on 
the  part  of  the  governing  power.  There  art  <o  mauT  r«*»tons 
to  be  restrained,  so  many  armed  men  to  dealt  with,  so 
many  fanatic  parties  to  convince,  so  many  p.  ate  revenges  to 
check,   so  many  extra  legal  acts  to  do,  that  nothing  except 

an  irresistible   Government  can  ever  hope  to  secure   tie  end 
which  every  Government  by  instinct   tries  to  attain,  namely, 
external  order.      Now,   the   difficulty  of   creating    a  strong 
Government  in  America  is  almost  insuperable.     The  people 
in  the  first  place  dislike  Government,    not  this  or  that  ad- 
ministration, but  Government  in  the  abstract,  to  such  a  de 
gree  that  they  have  invented    a  quasi  philosophical  theory, 
proving  that  Government,  like  war  or  harlotry,  is  a  "  necessary 
"  evil."    Moreover,  they  have  constructed  a  machinery  in  the 
shape  of  States,  specially'  and  deliberately   calculated  to  im- 
pede central  action,  to  stop  the  exercise  of  power,  to  reduce 
government,   except  so  far  as    it  is  expressed  in  arrests  by 
the   parish   constable,  to   an   impossibility.     They  have   an 
absolute  Parliament,  and  though  they  have  a  strong  Executive, 
it  is,  when  opposed  to  the  people,  or  even  when  in  advance 
of  the  people,  paralysed  by  a  total  absence  of  friends.     To 
make    this    weakness  permanent    they  have   deprived    even 
themselves  of   absolute   power,  have  first  forbidden  themselves 
to  change  the  Constitution,  except  under  circumstances  which 
never  occur,  and  have  then,   through  the  machinery  of  the 
common  schools,  given  to  that  Constitution  the  moral  weight 
of  a   religious   document.      The   construction   of    a   strong 
Government,  therefore,  i.e.  of  a  Government  able  to  do  great  j 
acts  very  quickly,    is   really  impossible,   except  in  one  event. 
The  head  of  the  Executive  may,  by  an  infinitesimal  chance,  be  I 
a  man  so  exactly  representative   of  the  people,  that  his  acts 
always  represent   their   thoughts,    so    shrewd    that   he  can 
steer  his    way   amidst   the   legal    difficulties   piled    deliber- 
ately    in    his    path,    and    bo    good    that    he    desires  power 
only  for  the  national  ends.     The  chance  of  obtaining  such  a 
man  was,  as  we  say,  infinitesimal ;  but  the  United  States,  by 
a  good  fortune,  of  which  they  will  one  day  be  cruelly  sensible, 
had  obtained  liim.     Mr  Lincoln,  by   a   rare  combination  of 
qualities— patience,   sagacity,  and   honesty — by  a  still  more 
rare  sympathy,  not  with  the  best  of  his  nation  but  the  best 
average  of  his  nation,  and  by  a  moderation  rarest  of  all.  had 


« 


attained  such  vast  moral  authority  that  he  could  make  all  the 
hundred  wheels  of  the  Constitution  move  in  one  direction  with- ' 
out  exerting  any  physical  force.  For  example,  in  order  to  secure, 
the  constitutional  prohibition  of  slavery,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  tome  forty-eight  separate  representative  bodies,  differ- 
ing in  modes  of  election,  in  geographical  interests,  in  educa- 
tion, in  prejudices,  should  harmoniously  and  strongly  co-operate, 
and  so  immense  was  Mr  Lincoln's  influence— an  influence,  it 
must  be  remembered,  unsupported  in  this  case  by  power- 
that  had  he  lived,  that  co-operation,  of  whioh  statesmen  might 
well  despair,  would  have  been  a  certainty.  The  President 
had,  in  fact,  attained  to  the  very  position — the  dictatorship— 
to  use  a  bad  description,  required  by  revolutionary  times. 
At  the  same  time,  this  vast  authority,  not  having  been  seized 
illegally,  and  being  wielded  by  a  man  radically  good, — who  for 
example  really  reverenced  civil  liberty  and  could  tolerate 
venemous  opposition, — could  never  be  directed  to  ends  wholly 
disapproved  by  the  ways  of  those  who  conferred  it.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  authority  which  nations  find  it  so  very  hard 
to  secure,  which  only  Italy  and  America  have  in  our 
time  secured,— a  good  and  benevolent,  but  resistless  tem- 
porary despotism.  That  despotism,  moreover,  was  exer- 
cised by  a  man  whose  brain  was  a  very  great  one.  We 
do  not  know  in  history  such  an  example  of  the  growth  of  a 
ruler  in  wisdom  as  was  exhibited  by  Mr  Lincoln.  Power  and 
responsibility  visibly  widened  his  mind  and  elevated  his  cha- 
racter. Difficulties,  Instead  of  irritating  him  as  they  do  most 
men,  only  increased  his  reliance  on  patience  ;  opposition,  in- 
stead of  ulcerating,  only  made  him  more  tolerant  and  deter* 
mined.  The  very  style  of  his  publio  papers  altered,  till  the 
very  man  who  had  written  in  an  official  despatch  about 
"  Uncle  Sam's  web  feet,"  drew  up  his  final  inaugural  in  a 
style  whioh  extorted  from  critics  so  hostile  as  the  Saturday 
Revxewers,  a  burst  of  involuntary  admiration.  A  good  but  bene- 
volent temporary  despotism,  wielded  by  a  wise  man,  was  the 
very  instrument  the  wisest  would  have  desired  for  the  United 
States;  and  in  losing  Mr  Lincoln,  the  Union  has  lost  it.  The 
great  authority  attached  by  law  to  the  President's  office  re- 
verts to  Mr  Johnson,  but  the  far  greater  moral  authority  be- 
longing to  Mr  Lincoln  disappears.  There  is  no  longer  any 
person  in  the  Union  whom  the  Union  dare  or  will  trust  to  do 
exceptional  acts,  to  remove  popular  generals,  to  override 
crotchetty  States,  to  grant  concessions  to  men  in  arras,  to  act 
when  needful,  as  in  the  Trent  case,  athwart  the  popular  in- 

St9°  The  consequence,  of  this  immense  loss  can  u  yet  scarcely 

2.  The  c0"seMuec"  essential   datum,  the  character 

be  conjectured    for   ^^^^tprob.ble  that  that  cha- 

£3£  SSL*  but  unable  to  act  on  it  when;  opposed 
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central  convictions,  not  oppressive, 
if  his  plans  result   in   oppression 


but"  a  little 

and    subject 

with    as    fits 


indifferent   .. 

to    fits    of     enthusiasm     as    hard    to    deal 
of  drunkenness.     Should  this  estimate  prove  correct,  we  shall 
We  in  the  United  States  a  Government  absolutely  resolved 
upon  immediate  abolition,  whatever  its  consequences,  foolish 
of  wise  according  to  the  character  of  ,ts  **™^W* 
pable  of  diplomacy,  which  demands  above  all  thrnp  >to£ 
ledge,  very  firm,  excessively  unpopular  with  .U  own  agents, 
and n»bl7to  sudden  and  violent  change,  of  course,  .0  unac- 
countable as  almost  to  appear  freaks.     Such ,»J^«™""* 
will  find  it  difficult  to  overcome  the  thousand  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  organisation  of  the  States,  by  the  bitterness  of 
partisans,  or  by  the  exasperated  feelings  of  the  army  and  wJl 
be  driven,  we  fear,  to  overcome  them  by  violence,  or  at  least 
to  deal  with  them  in  a  spirit  of   unsparing  rigour     tt ... 
therefore,  we  conceive,  P^^W^J^Sl T£ 
will  be  slower  to  come  in,  and  much  less  ready  to  settle  down 
when  it  has  come  in,  than  it  would  hare  b"n™d'rMr  Lin- 
coln ;  and  this  relnctance  will  be  increased  by  the  consciousness 
that  the  North  has  at  length  obtained  a  plausible  excuse  for 
relentless  severity.    It  will  also  be  much  more  ready  to  escape 
its  difficulties  by  foreign  war.     Beyond  those  two  somewhat 
vague  propositions,  there  are  a.  yet  too  few  date  whatever  for 
Judgment      Least  of  all  are  there  data  to  decide  whether  the 
North  will  adhere  to  the  policy  of  moderation.    Upon  tne 
whole  we  think  they  will,  the  areroge  American  »bowuigm 
politics  that  remarkable  lenity  which  arises  from  perfect  free- 
dom, and   the   consequent   absence  of  fear;  tath»iJJ 
excitable,    nnd  it     is  on  the  first  direction   of  that  excite- 
ment  that   everything  will  depend.     If  it  take,  the  direc- 
tion   of    vengeance,    Mr    Johnson,    whose    own   mind    has 
been    embittered  against  the  planter,   by    family    injuries, 
may  break  loose  from  his  Cabinet ;  but  if,  as  is  much  more 
probable.it  takes  the  direction  of   over  reverence   for  the 
policv  of  the  dead,  he  must  coerce  his  own  tendencies  until 
time'and  the  sobering  effect  of  great  power  hare  extinguished 
them.     He  is  certainly  •  strong  wan,  though  of  rough  type, 
«nd  »hi>  effect  of  power  on  the  strong  is  usually  to  soften. 
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WHEN  THE  LONDON  PUNCH  ATE  HUMBLE  PIE 


When  the  editorial  staff  of  the  magazine,  London 
Punch,  the  well  known  English  comic  weekly,  met  to  dis- 
cuss their  forthcoming  May  6,  1865  issue,  they  were  suf- 
fering from  shock  occasioned  by  the  news  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln's  assassination.  The  problem  confront- 
ing the  magazine  staff  was  to  best  determine  how  they 
would  handle  this  distressing  circumstance.  Up  to  this 
time  Lincoln  had  been  the  "favorite  butt  of  Punch's 
wrathful  humor."  Shirley  Brooks,  one  of  the  editors, 
was  opposed  to  the  publication  of  Tom  Taylor's*  poem, 
"Abraham  Lincoln — Foully  Assassinated,  April  14,  1865." 
The  magazine  had  never  been  overly  friendly  to  Amer- 
ica and  Americans  were  always  seen  with  London  eyes 
and  judged  by  London  standards. 

Throughout  the  Civil  War  the  editors  of  Punch 
scolded  both  sides.  As  anti-slavery  advocates  they  could 
not  endorse  the  Southern  slave  owners.  As  upholders  of 
free  trade  they  could  not  endorse  the  North.  Until  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run  Punch  preserved  a  fair  appearance  of 
neutrality.  Then  their  attitude  veered  toward  the  South. 
This  attitude  was  maintained  by  the  numerous  disasters 
to  Federal  arms,  which  seemed  to  point  to  an  inevitable 
victory  for  the  Confederacy. 

When  the  cotton  blockade  paralyzed  some  of  the  most 
important  English  industries,  John  Bull  roared  because 
his  pocket-book  was  hit,  and  Punch  roared  in  sympa- 
thetic agreement.  Sometimes  Punch  "took  occasion  to 
lecture  both  sides  from  the  standpoint  of  a  disinterested 
and  superior  friend  who  saw  that  neither  side  was 
absolutely  and  unconditionally  right." 

Brooks,  who  would  not  become  the  chief  editor  until 
1870,  was  outvoted  by  other  members  of  Punch's  staff  as 
well  as  by  Mark  Lemon  who  served  as  chief  editor 
from  1841  to  1870,  and  the  exquisitely  moving  poem  was 
scheduled  for  publication.  The  verses  were  a  complete 
recantation  of  Punch's  former  misunderstanding  and 
wrongdoing,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  magazine's 
editors  took  seriously  to  heart  the  lessons  they  had 
learned,  and  their  -references  to  the  United  States  were 
thereafter  more  cordial  and  kind. 

Certainly,  the  Taylor  poem  made  a  profound  and 
deep  impression  upon  American  readers  and  in  fact  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  better  relations  between 
the  Washington  government  and  Great  Britain.  The 
poem  follows: 

*  Tom  Taylor  (1817-1880),  editor  of  Punch  (1874-1880)  wrote  or 
adapted  over  one  hundred  dramatic  pieces,  including  "Our  American 
Cousin"  produced  in  1858  in  New  York  City  by  Laura  Keene,  in  which 
E.  A.  Sothern  created  the  role  of  Lord  Dundreary.  The  comedy  poked 
fun  at  Yankee  traits.  It  was  this  play  that  Lincoln  was  witnessing 
at  Ford's  Theatre  in  Washington,  D.  C.  the  evening  of  April  14, 
1865,  at  which  time  he  was  assassinated. 


Abraham  Lincoln 
Foully  Assassinated,  April  14,  1865 

You  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  LINCOLN'S  bier, 
You,  who  with  mocking  pencil  wont  to  trace, 

Broad  for  the  self-complacent  British  sneer, 

His  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  furrowed  face, 

His  gaunt,  gnarled  hands,  his  unkempt,  bristling  hair, 
His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  ease, 

His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair 

Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  of  art  to  please. 

You,  whose  smart  pen  backed  up  the  pencil's  laugh, 

Judging  each  step,  as  though  the  way  were  plain: 

Reckless,  so  it  could  point  its  paragraph, 
Of  chief's  perplexity,  or  people's  pain. 

Beside  this  corpse  that  bears  for  winding-sheet 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew, 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet, 
Say,  scurril-jester,  is  there  room  for  you? 

Yes,  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer, 
To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen  — 

To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer, 

This  rail-splitter  a  true-born  king  of  men. 

My  shallow  judgment  I  had  learnt  to  rue, 

Noting  how  to  occasion's  height  he  rose, 

How  his  quaint  wit  made  home-truth  seem  more  true, 
How,  iron-like,  his  temper  grew  by  blows. 

How  humble  yet  how  hopeful  he  could  be: 
How  in  good  fortune  and  in  ill  the  same: 

Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he, 

Thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

He  went  about  his  work  —  such  work  as  few 

Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hand  — 

As  one  who  knows,  where  there's  a  task  to  do, 

Man's  honest  will  must  Heaven's  good  grace  command; 

Who  trusts  the  strength  will  with  the  burden  grow, 
That  God  makes  instruments  to  work  his  will, 

If  but  that  will  we  can  arrive  to  know, 

Nor  tamper  with  the  weights  of  good  and  ill. 

So  he  went  forth  to  battle,  on  the  side 

That  he  felt  clear  was  Liberty's  and  Right's, 

As  in  his  peasant  boyhood  he  had  plied 

His  warfare  with  rude  Nature's  thwarting  mights  — 

The  uncleared  forest,  the  unbroken  soil, 

The  iron-bark,  that  turns  the  lumberer's  axe, 

The  rapid,  that  o'erbears  the  boatman's  toil, 

The  prairie,  hiding  the  mazed  wanderer's  tracks, 
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The  ambushed  Indian,  and  the  prowling  bear  — 

Such  were  the  needs  that  helped  his  youth  to  train: 
Rough  culture  —  but  such  trees  large  fruit  may  bear, 

If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right  girth  and  grain. 
So  he  grew  up,  a  destined  work  to  do, 

And  lived  to  do  it:   four  long-suffering  years' 
Ill-fate,  ill-feeling,  ill-report,  lived  through, 

And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  change  to  cheers, 
The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuse  to  praise, 

And  took  both  with  the  same  unwavering  mood : 
Till,  as  he  came  on  light,  from  darkling  days, 

And  seemed  to  touch  the  goal  from  where  he  stood, 
A  felon  hand,  between  the  goal  and  him, 

Reached  from  behind  his  back,  a  trigger  prest,  — 
And  those  perplexed  and  patient  eyes  were  dim, 

Those  gaunt,  long-labouring  limbs  were  laid  to  rest! 
The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips, 

Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen, 
When  this  vile  murderer  brought  swift  eclipse 

To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men. 
The  Old  World  and  the  New,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame! 
Sore  heart,  so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat  high, 
Sad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  triumph  came. 
A  deed  accurst!  Strokes  have  been  struck  before 

By  the  assassin's  hand,  whereof  men  doubt 
If  more  of  horror  or  disgrace  they  bore; 

But  thy  foul  crime,  like  CAIN'S,  stands  darkly  out, 
Vile  hand,  that  brandest  murder  on  a  strife, 

Whate'er  its  grounds,  stoutly  and  nobly  striven; 
And  with  the  martyr's  crown  crownest  a  life 
With  much  to  praise,  little  to  be  forgiven! 
Not  only  did  the  May  6,  1865  issue  of  Punch  carry 
the  Taylor  poem  but  the  entire  page  of  183  was  given 
over  to  John  Tenniel's  classic  cartoon,  "Brittania  Sym- 
pathises with  Columbia."  Here  the  artist  made  personal 
amends  by  drawing  a  sympathetic  picture  of  Britain 
payng  homage  at  the  bedside  of  the  fallen  leader.  Ten- 
niel  was  often  assigned  to  execute  drawings  reflecting 
high  comedy  and  not  infrequently  tragedy.  Tenniel's 
work  has  been  appraised  as  revealing  "accuracy  of  draw- 
ing, precision  of  touch,  grace  and  dignity  of  conception, 
and  —  so  far  as  such  things  can  be  compatible  —  geniality 
of  satire.  Tenniel  raised  the  political  cartoon  into  a 
classic  composition,  from  which  a  sense  of  nobility  is 
rarely  absent."  Certainly,  his  "Brittannia  Sympathises 
with  Columbia"  will  rank  among  the  best  of  his  2,300 
cartoons,  and  his  innumerable  drawings  and  designs.* 

While  Punch  was  not  a  news  weekly,  the  May  6  issue 
carried  the  following  statement  regarding  Lincoln's  as- 
sassination: 

"In  the  middle  of  this  day  (Wednesday)  arrived  the 
news  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  honest,  kind-hearted, 
resolute  President  of  the  United  States,  had  been  foul- 
ly murdered  in  a  theatre  at  Washington  on  Good  Fri- 
day last.  It  is  not  in  this  place  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  describe  the  fierce  indignation  felt  all  over 
this  land,  or  the  deep  sympathy  which  was  so  promptly 
testified  towards  our  American  brethren.  But  it  is  part 
of  the  Parliamentary  story  that  the  Commons  assem- 
bled to-day  hastened  to  sign  an  address  of  execration 
and  condolence,  and  to  present  it  to  the  American 
Minister." 

Anther  entry  in  Punch  regarding  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion follows: 

♦Another    great    cartoon    by    Sir   John    Tenniel    appeared    in    1890    en- 
titled  "Dropping  the   Pilot." 


"The  Lords  re-assembled    (Thursday),  and  Earl   Rus- 
sell instantly  gave  notice  that  on  the  following  Mon- 
day he  should  move  an  Address  expressive  of  sorrow 
and  indignation  at  the  murder  of   Mr.  Lincoln.   Earl 
Derby   said   that   such   an   expression   would   not   only 
meet  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  Peers  of  England, 
but  would  represent  the  feelings  of  every  man,  woman, 
and   child  in    Her   Majesty's   dominions.    In   the   Com- 
mons, Sir  George  Grey  gave  a  similar  notice." 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
been  mentioned  in  Punch.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
in  a  cartoon  entitled  "The   American   Difficulty"   in  the 
May  11,  1861  issue.  The  newly  elected  (beardless)   Presi- 
dent was  depicted  before  a  smoking,  sooty  fireplace  stok- 
ing the  fire.  The  caption  is  "What  a  Nice  White  House 
This  Would  Be  If  It  Were  Not  For  the  Blacks."  This 
cartoon   revealed  Lincoln   to  be   a  man   of  clean-cut  in- 
telligent features  which  would  be  in  marked  contrast  to 
subsequent  cartoons  which  depicted  him  with  a  gorilla- 
like  countenance.    After   the    Trent    Affair,   the    Tenniel 
cartoons  "rose  to  the  higher  level  of  just  indignation."  In 
other  words,  Punch  declared  war  on   Lincoln  with  pen 
and  ink. 

As  events  in  Lincoln's  presidential  career  transpired, 
he  was  presented  numerous  times  in  Tenniel's  cartoons 
in  Punch  as  a  mean,  sniveling,  vascillating  and  contemp- 
tuous leader.  He  was  often  revealed  as  a  bearded  ruffian, 
a  vulgar  charlatan  and  a  repulsive  beast.  One  writer 
stated  that  "they  messed  up  his  hair  till  it  became  a 
shaggy  mane  —  they  twisted  his  face  into  a  sinister  look, 
and  they  broke  his  back  till  he  sagged  like  a  gorilla." 

Not  only  were  the  artists  cruel  in  their  caricatures  of 
the  Sixteenth  President,  but  the  staff  writers  of  Punch 
were  equally  unkind.  In  their  December  19,  1864  issue 
they  wrote  a  fictitious,  brutal  and  burlesque  address  which 
was  entitled,  "Lincoln's  Inaugural  Speech  By  Ultra- 
marine Telegraph."  This  affront  was  all  the  more  obvious 
because  Lincoln's  March  4,  1865  inaugural  address  was 
soon  accorded  a  place  among  the  great  masterpieces  of 
forensic  English.  Oddly  enough,  Punch  had  applauded 
Lincoln's  statements  concerning  secession  in  his  First 
Inaugural  Address. 

As  a  magazine,  Punch  or  The  London  Charivari  served 
(and  still  serves  for  that  matter)  a  worthwhile  purpose. 
In  England  it  was  a  power  and  usually  a  power  for 
good.  It  first  appeared  on  July  17,  1841  as  an  English 
comic  weekly,  and  it  eventually  became  the  most  famous 
journal  of  its  kind  —  in  fact,  it  was  a  recognized  organ 
of  British  laughter,  and  it  represented  or  aimed  to  repre- 
sent the  better  part  of  the  English  people.  Its  articles, 
cartoons  and  drawings  laughed  out  of  the  court  various 
shams,  fads,  affectations  and  forms  of  ostentation.  Punch 
or  Punchinello  was  assumed  to  be  a  real  personality  — 
a  "laughing  philosopher  and  man  of  letters,  the  essence 
of  all  wit  and  the  concentration  of  all  wisdom." 

To  the  credit  of  its  editors  the  magazine  did  not  devi- 
ate from  its  purpose,  remaining  wholly  free  from  party 
bias. 

As  stated  before,  the  magazine's  editors  were  not  overly 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  in  a  prospectus  issued 
in  1845  it  was  expressly  announced  that  the  Journal  was 
to  be  devoted  in  part  to  "Yankee  Yarns"  and  to  "the 
Naturalization  of  those  alien  Jonathans  whose  adherence 
to  the  truth  had  forced  them  to  emigrate  from  their 
native  land." 

Apparently  the  editors  grew  tired  of  the  military  aspect 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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(Continued  from  page  2) 
of  the  American  Civil  War,  and  they  made  no  allusions  to 
the  great  Union  victories  at  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg. 
Their  cartoons,  many  of  them  depicting  Lincoln,  dealt 
primarily  with  conflicts  between  the  United  States  and 
England,  international  affairs,  the  cotton  blockade,  busi- 
ness problems,  the  national  debt,  the  Trent  Affair,  the 
military  situation,  slavery,  emancipation,  neutrality  and 
peace.  Often  Tenniel  would  depict  an  American  character 
in  his  cartoons  wearing  the  Uncle  Sam  garb  but  with 
Lincoln's  face.  Many  times  completely  unidentified  char- 
acters in  the  cartoons  would  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 
Sixteenth  President. 

So  the  publication  of  the  Tom  Taylor  poem,  the  John 
Tenniel  cartoon  and  the  news  releases  concerning  the 
Lincoln  assassination  was  a  turning  point  in  the  editorial 
policy  of  the  Punch  staff.  But  this  about-face  was  not 
easy  and  the  readers  of  the  famous  May  6,  1865  number 
had  no  insight  into  what  went  on  behind  the  scenes. 
Years  later  it  would  be  revealed  that  Shirley  Brooks  made 
the  following  entry  in  his  diary: 

"Dined  Punch.  All  there.  Let  out  my  views  against 
some  verses  on  Lincoln  in  which  T.  T.  (Tom  Taylor) 
had  not  only  made  P  (Punch)  eat  humble  pie,  but 
swallow  dish  and  all." 

Vanity  Fair  and  Abraham  Lincoln 

The  editors  of  the  magazine  Punch  were  never  verv 
kind  to  Abraham  Lincoln  during  his  lifetime,  and  neither 
were  the  editors  of  Vanity  Fair.  This  humorous  and 
satirical  paper,  published  once  a  week  in  New  York  City, 
had  as  its  objective,  "reformation."  The  editors  had  what 
the  French  call  "an  iron  hand  in  a  velvet  glove."  In  their 
preface  to  Volume  One  (1860),  they  declared  war  on 
"political  tricksters,  venal  editors,  public  charlatans, 
silly  authors,  and  all  people  whose  stupidity  necessitates 
their  being  treated  as  criminals."  Vanity  Fair  editors 
claimed  to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  "Truth  and  Virtue" 
and  they  proposed  to  do  reverence  to  Merit." 

Apparently  the  V.  F.  editors  saw  little  merit  in  the 
candidacy  of  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Republican  ticket.  In  fact,  in  their  preface 
to  Volume  Three  (1861)  the  statement  was  made  that 
they  "did  not  help  Line  —  on."  The  first  Vanity  Fair  ar- 
ticle, (a  full  page  Lincoln  cartoon  appeared  in  the  June 
9,  1860  number)  devoted  to  Lincoln  appeared  on  page 
389  of  the  June  16,  1860  issue: 

Life  of  Lincoln  (Abraham)  The  Chicago  Nominee  Com- 
piled From  the  Most  Reliable  Authorities. 

"Hearing  that  a  biography  of  the  Republican  Candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  was  in  preparation,  we  resolved 
to  forestal  this  tardy  volume,  by  a  brief,  clear,  full, 
succinct,  comprehensive,  detailed  outline  of  Mr.  LIN- 
COLN'S career,  from  his  birth  up  to  an  indefinite 
period  of  his  existence,  including  his  last  will  and 
testament,  dying  confession,  and  tragic  end,  with  many 
other  pleasing  incidents  of  his  checkered  life.  To  this 
end,  we  employed  a  young  gentleman  of  the  V.  F. 
corps,  who  already  bids  fair  to  rival  the  profound  and 
versatile  SYLVANUS  EVERETT  of  the  'Ledger'  in  his 
brilliant  originality,  and  intelligent  zeal  for  searching 
hidden  lore;  and  after  visiting  the  treasuries  of  art, 
science  and  literature  entombed  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
western  flatboats,  explored  the  monuments  mouldering 
along  the  fence-lines  of  Illinois,  interrogated  the  al- 
manacs, examined  the  mileage-accounts  at  Washington, 
looked  through  all  Reynold's,  Cooper's,  Duma's,  Cobb's, 


and  Lippard's  works,  and  analytically  studied  WOR- 
CESTER'S (Best)  Quarto  Dictionary  —  after  all  this 
labor,  we  say,  our  Biographer  has  compiled  the  follow- 
ing eminently  satisfactory  (to  himself)  and  remark- 
able History  of  the  Incorruptible  Nominee  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  To  Wit: 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  was  the  eldest  of  three  broth- 
ers, respectively  called  ISAAC  and  JACOB,  and  was, 
with  them,  though  not  at  the  same  time,  born  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile,  B.  C.  3001.  Of  his  early  life  little 
is  known,  though  it  is  believed  he  once  made  himself 
precociously  famous  by  attempting  to  dam  up  the 
waters  of  his  native  river  with  bull-rushes.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen,  ABRAHAM  built  a  flatboat,  and  gather- 
ing his  family  round  him,  bade  them  a  tender  adieu, 
and  started,  well  provisioned  with  'old  wheat'  (mummy- 
wheat,  probably)  and  'fixins'  to  discover  a  wider  field 
for  his  genius.  After  a  tedious  voyage  sailing  down 
the  Nile  to  the  Ganges,  up  the  Ganges  to  the  Danube, 
down  the  Danube  to  the  Burrampooter,  and  down 
the  Burrampooter  to  the  Mississippi,  he  arrived  'much 
overcome'  (the  'old  wheat'  having  given  out  at  this 
moment)  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  A.  D.  1860,  just  in  time 
to  receive  the  nomination  of  the  Republicans  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America.  During  his 
adventurous  voyage,  he  encountered  many  strange 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  some  of  which  are  not  unworthy 
a  passing  notice.  He  was,  for  instance,  in  the  early 
period  of  his  voyage,  hotly  pursued,  and  frequently 
nearly  overtaken  by  'Faro,'  of  whom  he  was  in  fact  a 
sort  of  slave.  As  he  advanced,  however,  he  gradually 
left  this  foe  behind,  and  finally  lost  sight  of  him  en- 
tirely. He  also  spent  an  indefinite  time  in  the  wilder- 
ness (but  which  wilderness,  I  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  with  certainty)  where  he  subsisted  wholly 
on  senna-and-manna,  and  a  very  uncomfortable  man- 
ner of  life  he  found  it.  He  was  more  than  once  furi- 
ously assaulted  with  a  'poker'  by  rival  flatboatmen, 
and  at  other  times  with  an  'old  sledge,'  both  favorite 
weapons  of  that  class.  But  he  managed  to  retort  suc- 
cessfully with  'rocks,'  with  which  he  was  particularly 
familiar,  having  split  them  frequently,  as  well  as  rails, 
while  in  the  wilderness  in  search  of  water,  to  soften 
his  'old  wheat.'  At  one  period  of  his  trip,  he  was 
sorely  worsted  in  a  combat  with  a  Little  Giant,  who 
liked  to  have  finished  his  career  by  an  untimely  'blow'. 
But  he  skilfully  retreated  behind  a  'stump,'  and  left 
the  field  to  his  antagonist.  He  likewise  suffered  some- 
what from  an  endemic  disease  common  to  certain  parts 
of  the  U.  S.  called  the  Tariff,  and  is  even  to  this  day 
subject  to  its  attacks,  now  and  then.  But  the  worst 
malady  he  has  ever  had  to  contend  with  is  the  Aboli- 
tion Mania.  This  virulent  plague  has  unfortunately 
taken  root  in  his  system,  and  will  it  is  thought,  even- 
tually hurry  him  to  a  political  grave.  In  person,  ABRA- 
HAM is  a  tallish,  shortish,  medium-sized  sort  of  man. 
Not  dark,  nor  yet  light.  Not  very  thin,  nor  very  fat. 
Neither  very  ugly,  nor  very  handsome.  In  short,  a  kind 
of  a  sort  of  a  tolerably-looking-like-other-men-more- 
or-less  species  of  man.  Perhaps  rather  more  than  less. 
Age  mediaeval.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  he  is 
lamented  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  among  whom  his 
admirable  qualities  were  highly  appreciated,  and  was 
then  and  there  executed  according  to  law  made  and 
provided,  etc. 

'Light  lie  the  turf  above  thee, 
Friend  of  my  early  days,  &c.' 

My  melancholy  task  is  ended!  V.  F.  BIOGRAPHER." 


